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The Foreign Debtors 


HE tentative debt settlement reached be- 

tween Finance Minister Caillaux of France 

and Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, may have been good politics 
for both of those gentlemen, but judging from the 
way it has been received in Washington and by the 
American press, it can hardly be called a success 
in this country. Irrespective of its financial pro- 
visions, the mere fact that its ultimate acceptance 
was made conditional on the settlement still to be 
reached between France and the United States 
gives it the color of a diplomatic manceuvre cal- 
culated to force our hand, rather than that of a 
genuine business settlement. 

A rough calculation would indicate that France 
is to redeem her debt to England over a sixty-two- 
year period, paying less than two per cent interest. 
This would seem to be a very generous settlement, 
and both Caillaux and Churchill are stressing the 
liberality of the terms, apparently to impress the 
United States. At the same time, a closer study of 
the terms shows up several jokers which alter some- 
what the face value of the deal. Advances made by 


the Bank of England to the Bank of France are to 
be liquidated in five years. The debt for war sup- 
plies is to be paid in a similar short period. Accu- 
mulated interest has apparently been figured at 
six per cent compounded annually. The result is 
that the British Treasury will receive very large 
cash payments during the next five to ten years, 
and cash in hand is very different from cash coming 
in sixty-two years hence. 

Both England and France knew full well that the 
American Debt Funding Commission was pledged 


' to negotiate debt settlements with each debtor 


nation on certain minimum terms and without any 
reference to agreements those nations might make 
among themselves. From a purely psychological 
point of view the présent argument seems the more 
inexplicable. By making a gesture of generosity, 
yet forcing the onus of destroying that gesture, as 
now seems inevitable, on the United States, Eng- 
land could hardly hope to arouse feelings of gratitude 


on our part. Similarly, France must realize that by 


forcing us into the position of a Shylock she can 
hardly expect to find us as amenable to generosity 
as if she had trustingly laid all her cards on the 
table and asked for the best deal we felt inclined to 
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give her. After all, the debt, except for a small part 
owing us on surplus war material, was a debt 
payable on demand and calling for five per cent 
interest payments. The British-American funding 
arrangement represented a big concession, the 
Belgian-American settlement a much larger con- 
cession, and there was no reason to suppose that 
France would not have received even better terms 
than the British. The sum total, then, of the Franco- 
British negotiations is to inject into.the coming 
discussions an element of irritation which will 
probably react against France and in the end upset 
the London agreement. As for diplomatic strategy, 
the less said the better. 

The British should bear the major blame for this 
blunder. The policy pursued by: Caillaux was 
natural considering the French financial situation 
and his personal desire to see debt settlements out 
of the way. For England it was different. If she had 
sincerely wanted to secure her position as a creditor 
entitled to the same treatment as the United States 
she could have waited two months. If, on the other 
hand, she felt the present terms satisfactory, she 
could have made them definitive irrespective of 
our action. The only justification for her action 
may have been the desperate hope that we would 
make a two per cent settlement with France and 
then permit her to reopen her own case. This seems 
so far-fetched as to be ridiculous. Whatever the 
reasons, the onus will fall on France and England 
can laugh up her sleeve. Mr. Churchill has pulled 


a smart trick which in the long run will do no one 
any good. 


Belgium Does Business with Henry 


HES* FORD’S purchase of Belgian steel rails, 
laid down in Detroit at a saving, duty paid, 
of $10 a ton below American prices, agonizes the 
high tariff claque. Henry, they say, waxed rich sell- 
ing cars to well-paid American workingmen; conse- 
quently, he is a traitor in buying the products of 
cheap foreign labor since his purchase takes work 
and wages away from his best customers. 

This is a short view of a long and involved matter. 
Ford’s export trade is now large; if none but Ameri- 
cans bought his cars, work and wages would be less 
in-America. And, of course, if foreigners are to buy 
Ford cars and other American goods, they must sell 
their own products in foreign markets, and some of 
those goods inevitably will reach the United States. 
The tariff on steel rails is now $2.40 a ton; Ford’s 
saving on Belgian rails is $10. Obviously, the tariff 
would have to be raised to absurd heights to keep 


Belgian rails out of the American market under the , 


world-wide economic conditions of the present. 
Belgium for many years has played the part of 

price setter in certain staples of international trade, 

notably coal, steel, chemicals, and coarse ceramics. 


Possessing plenty of raw materials, intensive 
agriculture, and a dense population of well-disci- 
plined and not too-demanding workers, Belgium can 
and does take advantage of economic errors and 
social crises in other nations. Coal strikes here and in 
England play into the hands of steady-going Bel- 
gium. Moreover, since Belgium has no ambitions 
on the Continent of Europe and no distracting 
colonial complications, she is able to concentrate on 
trade more completely than her great neighbors. 
Add to this a central position with respect to both 
Continental and marine trade routes, and it is quite 
evident why this small but industrious country 
exercises an influence on world prices all out of 
proportion to her gross production. She is the mar- 
ginal producer among nations, always able to boost 
production enough to profit by the “breaks” in 
international trade in certain basic commodities. 

Instead of viewing with alarm Belgian sales in 
America, the wise attitude is to accept these as in- 
evitable and, indeed, beneficial. One of America’s 
creditors is finding, through its own industry and 
acumen, the wherewithal to meet its annual bill to 
the United States Treasury and to pay for its im- 
portations of American goods. This sale to Ford 
presages the coming of better times to Europe, the 
revival of business and peace interests as contrasted 
to militarism, and the economic restoration of our 
creditor continent. If this development means also 
more European imports into the United States, the 
pressure should be borne stoically and in good 
spirit. This country cannot, in full measure, eat its 
gold cake and have it, too, and it cannot enjoy the 
blessings of being a high-cost creditor nation and 
at the same time escape certain pains of readjust- 
ment incident to the rapid change in our national 
fortunes. 


Paul Pry Again 


E are off again in full career snooping around 

our neighbor’s strong boxes, chiseling away 
at the closets which may contain his family skele- 
tons. Our ignobler journalism has published the 
income-tax payments of local citizens for friends and 
enemies to gloat over and analyze. It is extremely 
hard to see’ how any good purpose is served by this 
publicity. The mere figures in themselves are an 
extremely inaccurate index to a person’s or a cor- 
poration’s wealth. It is also hard to see how any 
newspaper can withstand the pressure of a public 
which wants to know exactly what every person in 
the community pays out of idle curiosity. The more 
honor to those newspapers which have refused to 
publish any income-tax returns, believing that the 
law which permits such busybody, undignified 
snooping is wrong and that the cause of public 
decency and good mannersis best served by declining 
to take advantage of a license to do wrong legally. 
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These Chinese Are Queer 


N militarist Europe men have to be drafted into 
military service; in pacifist China they commit 
crimes punishable by death in order to get into 
the army. Thus, China, where men wear skirts 
and women wear trousers, 
where writing proceeds ver- 
tically instead of horizontally, 
reverses the judgments and 
customs of the West. 

No less an authority than 
the august Department of 
State announces in its press 
bulletins that the bandits 
who have been holding cap- 
tive our fellow citizen, Dr. 
Harvey J. Howard of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, are demanding that they be mustered into 
military service before they free that physician. 
Probably they will be accommodated; better one 
foot-loose American than an army in Cathay. 

Using Americans for this fell purpose is getting to 
be a venerable custom in China. It seems that the 
army offers a sure meal ticket with irregular pay 
days and achance to loot. Therefore, when a Chinese 
soldier is mustered out, his first thought is to get 
back in. So he turns bandit, and if a funny looking 
foreigner comes his way, the ex-soldier considers 
that he is a made man. 

This is a cheap method of ransoming our nation- 
als, but after all, it puts a premium on foreigners. If 
there were enough Americans wandering around in 
China to meet all the requirements of this unique 
trade, probably China would turn militarist instead 
of being merely hungry and, as the saying goes, 
pacifist. Still, there are remedies. One Chinese 
general solved the dilemma by welcoming a bunch of 
bandits back to the ranks, delivering their hostage, 
and then condemning the captors to death under 
martial law. This was efficient police work, but poor 
sportsmanship, and public opinion ran high against 
the Lord High Executioner. 

These Chinese are, if not exactly clever, at least 
queer. In this country no bandit wants to join the 
Army, and none would be admitted even if he 
promised to reform in order to win the right to 
participate in the gay life of barracks and the varied 
delights of sentry go. 





A Falling Hero 


=r or Bambino Ruth, the Swat King, was, and 
perhaps still is, one of ‘the best athletes and one 
of the most conceited men in the world. His mental 
outlook and inlook were natural for he was a simple 
soul and believed what he was told. Every day he 
was assured by eminent authorities that Nature in 
creating him had achieved her masterpiece and had 


broken the mold. However modest his personality 
may once have been, it yielded gradually to the 
public adulation until the stout-hearted Bambino 
became a really striking example of fatuous self- 
satisfaction. The King of Swat could do no wrong. 

Now, alas! the revolution has come, and the royal 
hero has been ousted from his throne. An outraged 
and exasperated manager has disciplined the Babe 
with a suddenness and sternness and severity which 
would have been more effective if applied earlier in 
diluted doses. The public, the sport writers, the 
fans — all have conspired to give Babe Ruth a false 
idea of his place in the sun. The owners and respon- 
sible officers of his baseball club have acquiesced in 
this conspiracy in order to capitalize his drawing 
power as a box-office attraction. Discipline, if it had 
been given earlier, might have made Babe Ruth into 
a sensible, hard-working, decent performer, but he 
was allowed to swell and bloat in his self-conceit until 
he considered himself too great for the restraints 
imposed on less-favored mortals. There is a lesson 
here for hero worshipers and heroes. No man in the 
world is indispensable, but the man who thinks 
himself indispensable is the one above all others 
whom we can most easily do without. 


Uncle Sam’s Pasture 


SENATORIAL committee is ranging the 

West taking evidence on the administration 
of grazing lands in the national forests. Cattle and 
sheep raisers contend that the grazing fees are too 
high and the regulations too strict to make live- 
stock production profitable at current prices for 
hides, wool, and meat. 

The immediate financial stake in this controversy 
is $3,000,000 a year, which roughly measures the 
difference between the amount the stockmen would 
like to pay and the price at which the Government 
could hope to sell its forage on a competitive basis 
as established by a study of current rates on adja- 
cent private lands. But that is not all. The stockmen 
desire to take the whole grazing rate issue away from 
the bureau that administers the national forests and 
vest its control in a special board. 

To meet the latter demand would be to initiate 
the disruption of the national forest system. If the 
Forestry Bureau cannot control grazing privileges, 
what warrant would there be for continuing its con- 
trol of lumbering privileges? 

It is the nature of man to seek to appropriate 
whatever can be appropriated. That axiom of eco- 
nomics explains this situation neatly. The stockmen 
want the Government’s grass for less than its market 
value; indeed, they ask for fees based on the mere 
cost of administration. They are actually demanding 
a decrease in fees in the face of a survey which shows 
that the fees could be advanced seventy-five per 
cent without economic injustice. If the Government 
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were in business for money, as the stockmen are, 
that is exactly what would be done. 

Admittedly, the live-stock industry in the United 
States is still below par, and the regions near the 
reserves are probably the hardest hit of all. But, 
obviously, the high price of Government grass is not 
the whole trouble. If it were, privately owned grass 
near at hand could not be sold on a higher basis than 
that asked by the Government. There is a world 
situation to consider. Neither is it possible to accept 
at face value the stockmen’s claims:that the cost of 
living is affected by the Government’s grazing fees. 
Live stock is raised in too many places and under 
too diverse conditions to permit the market to be 
seriously influenced by the 9,000,000 animals that 
eat Government grass. 

‘No stockman has ever sold his animals for less 
than market price because they were raised on cheap 
Government forage. On the other hand, the Forestry 
Bureau can prove that when ranches with grazing 
privileges change hands, it is customary to collect an 
extra price per head simply because a grazing con- 
tract with the Government exists. From every 
standpoint, the Forestry Bureau has the better of 
the argument; but the live-stock interest in the 
States where Government forests exist is powerful in 
politics and publicity. It remains to be seen if the 
country has become so sodden in its worship of 
private business that national forest control can be 
seriously threatened by a relatively small group. 


Dean Pound on Crime 


EW wiser words have been said_on the wordy 

subject of crime and law enforcement than the 
comments of Dean Pound of the Harvard Law 
School recently published in the Boston Herald. He 
deprecated the “crusade against crime” on the 
basis that it had no reliable data or documentation 
on which to work, no adequate comprehension of the 


varying conditions in different parts of our vast. 


country, and, as a rule, no demonstrated exposition 
of the clash between administration and legis- 
lation, or the loss of codperation between the power 
which makes the law and the power which must 
enforce it. Heretofore, he pointed out, if conditions 
seemed unsatisfactory, our representatives have 
passed a law designed to remedy the situation. The 
community has thereupon assumed that the situ- 
ation would be remedied by the obedience of the 
public to the law. But our experience of late has 
shown that people will not always obey a law simply 
because it is a law. This is a development in our 
national life not without precedent, but never before 
so widely and violently upheld. “The whole subject 
needs to be studied scientifically,” he said, “‘so as to 
give us some reliable data as to what laws are 
effective and what enforcing agencies achieve 
their purpose and why.” 


In his remarks, Dean Pound by implication in- 
dicated a fruitful field to be worked over by the 
newly formed Crime Commission; moreover, he 
pointed out, with that intellectual clarity and under- 
standing which have marked his career, the lines in 
which definition and definite knowledge are most 
necessary and desirable. It would do little good to 
pass another law outlawing crime. We need to know 
more exactly about the present extent of crime and 
the real reasons for it before we can recommend 
definite remedial legislation. 


Labor and Capital 


ie all the glib discussions, in all the aloof, high- 
brow editorials about our industrial life, hardly 
ever does a speaker or a writer stop to explain ex- 
actly what he means by the general terms he uses so 
freely. Just what is meant by 
Capital? What is Labor? Are 
these static entities, algebraic 
formulas? Can you estimate the 
play and pressure of human 
forces mathematically? Obvi- 
ously, more is here than meets 
the bleak scientific eye or the 
glib unscientific tongue. 

In its mildest, most innocu- 
ous form we are now under- 
going a great strike in a national industry. 
Presumably, the anthracite miners are “Labor”’; 
presumably, the operators are “Capital.” Therefore, 
one may assume that the old rules, the old formulas, 
may apply and that the struggle may be condensed 
into a simple conflict of interest between Labor and 
Capital. 

But, one asks oneself, how real is this definition 
and formula? Are the coal miners laborers, pure and 
simple, or are they in a sense mere incomplete, 
unarrived capitalists? They- want to be capitalists. 
Their whole effort, organized and individual, is to 
cease to be mere salesmen of their daily brawn; to 
become, instead, owners of property endowed with 
that stake which is at once the protection of their ~ 
future and the object of their hopes. They represent, 
not a static class fixed and solid in their function, but 
a fluid mass eager to join the conservative element, 
to graduate out of the precarious day-by-day exist- 
ence which is the lot and curse of those who labor. 

Bernard Shaw once said that what the British 
laborer really needed was merely more money. This 
simple, obvious truth is illustrated by the statement 
recently published in an American weekly that out 
of 430,990 adults who died in England in 1922 only 
98,902 — that is fewer than a quarter — owned as 
much as $500 worth of property, all told. In other 
words, three quarters of those people were to all 
intents and purposes penniless. They had no reserve 
in property against the accident of circumstance or 
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the inexorable bludgeoning of fate. Whenever our 


- workingmen are prosperous and whenever they 


spend their surplus wages on silk shirts, phonographs, 
radio sets, and installment-payment Fords, they are 
regarded by the propertied class as improvident and 
foolish. Perhaps they are; but perhaps they are 
indulging merely in the delightful luxury of realizing 
long-repressed desires, kicking over those heavy 
traces which have confined and limited them with 
galling persistency. Given a little longer and steadier 
prosperity and high wages, they acquire the con- 
servatism and thrift of people longer accustomed to 
the handling of property surplus over and above the 
requirements of daily living. 

In this country few laborers are class conscious in 
the sense of admitting their condition as hopeless 
wage slaves destined always to toil for just enough 
to keep body and soul together. In almost every 
trade laborers are actual or potential capitalists. 
Their effort and their ambition is to join that class 
which is currently believed to be conservative. 
Every logical conservative, therefore, should, for 
example, assist the trade-union effort for increased 
wages which is designed to recruit new capitalists 
who will safeguard the country in which they have a 
stake. The trade-union movement is not a threat 
against property; it is an encouragement to become 
property holders. 

Viewed in this light, a strike to obtain better 
wages and living conditions is not in any sense a 
struggle between Labor and Capital; it is rather an 
effort on the part of laboring men to become capi- 
talists. The workers are people who want desperately 
to join a club. They are not opponents of it unless 
they are permanently blackballed; they are really 
its most enthusiastic and vehement supporters. 
Whatever the merits of their contentions in the coal 
strike, one may lay down as a general rule for the 
safety and happiness of the country that the more 
laborers who become property owners, the better. 


Till He “Gets His Man” Again 
tT years ago, Uncle Sam’s nephews, without 


respect to color, creed, or previous condition of 
servitude, thought of him as a shrewd, nervy old 
gentleman with a long arm and an all-seeing eye. 
Like the Canadian mounted policeman, Uncle Sam 
always “‘got his man.” The chase might take years, 
but it ended in just one way — with a Federal 
officer tapping the offender on the shoulder and 
saying, “Come with me.” Any crook in those far- 
off, unhappy days would tell you to avoid counter- 
feiting, tampering with the mails, and- other 
offenses 1n the Federal criminal code. It was 


safer to commit murder outside of the District of’ 


Columbia than to print a one-cent counterfeit 
revenue stamp. 
An aura of mystery surrounded the secret service 


man. Those disposed to evil feared him, while the 
righteous trusted him as a vigilant guardian of the 
common good. Books were written depicting this 
noble, intelligent sleuth. By 
common consent the Federal 
anticrime service was held to be 
a system that never slept and 
never grafted. 

In like manner, Federal jus- 
tice was rated swift, sure, and 
efficient. Federal trials were 
prompt, Federal sentences 
ample, and Federal prisons 
tight. The Federal judge sat 
aloof in hits robes, immune from press clamor and 
the procriminal sentimentalism that too often 
affected State courts. Altogether, Uncle Sam en- 
joyed a high reputation for speed and system. 

Today, this high estimate of Uncle Sam has gone 
by the board, sunk by prohibition. Whatever one 
thinks of the merits of prohibition, he must mourn 
the effect it has had upon the public concept of 
Federal efficiency in combating crime. No longer 
does the public accept without question the ability 
of the Government to apprehend promptly and 
punish inflexibly those who violate Federal statutes. 

That failure is confessed, for all practical pur- 
poses, in Brigadier General Andrews’ announcement 
of the new policy to be followed by the prohibition 
enforcement bureau under his administration. On 
the legal side, the small fry are to be disregarded 
while cases against quantity vendors are to be 
pushed vigorously in the courts. This distinction 
is forced by the sad congestion in Federal dockets. 
Unless discrimination is used, important offenders 
cannot be brought to trial within any reasonable 
time. Compare this situation with that of ten years 
ago when the mills of Federal law ground so exceed- 
ing small that the thief of a single letter received the 
full attention of the Government. The emphasis 
then was all upon exact justice and the main- 
tenance of a Federal prestige which, of itself, 
deterred crime. Those days are gone, perhaps for- 
ever; certainly for the lifetime of living men. 

‘One of the fruits of philosophy is this axiom: 
Things are never quite as good or as bad as they 
seem. Perhaps Uncle Sam, in the old days, was not 
quite as efficient as he appeared to be; and perhaps 
he is not quite as helpless now as he seems. Ten 
years ago he concentrated upon crimes that by 
common consent were reckoned antisocial acts, and 
by unremitting pressure reduced them to small 
proportions. Now he is attempting to cover a wider 
field, and one in which the public is by no means 
unanimous in favoring law enforcement. The 
amount of work done by the prohibition units is 
enormous in quantity and may be high in quality; 
but the job is so big and difficult that the net of the 
prohibition situation is a decline in Federal prestige. 
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Uncle Samuel Machiavelli 


T is unfortunate that other nations do not take 
| us at our own estimate. The European still 
continues to ascribe America’s happy position 
in world affairs to a combination of circumstances, 
craft, and broken faith; above all, he entirely fails to 
see us as we see ourselves: as the 
apostles of a new and higher 
morality. Our politicians would 
have us believe that every 
American is a kind of new, pure- 
minded evangelist. The Euro- 
pean publicists keep on telling 
us that we are burglars and 
A cads. The truth probably lies 
_™& = somewhere in between; we are 
neither as good as we pretend 
nor as bad as we are painted. Being well off ourselves, 
we should like to see the rest of the world happy. But 
as sometimes happens in this curiously illogical 
world, our actions do not always gibe with our in- 
tentions. Occasionally, according to our critics, we 
step out blithely to improve the world, and in our 
stride manage to kick over a lot of painfully erected 
and rather ill-stocked apple carts. 

Thus our suspicious old friend, the English Re- 
view, comments on our policy in the Far East as a 
combination of Machiavellian intentions and stupid 
meddling. Our policy is based, according to the 
British editor, on the theory “that anything which 
tends to increase Japanese influence in China must 
be prejudicial to American interests. ... The 
whole record of American policy in the East, since 
Mr. Roosevelt’s intervention as a peacemaker be- 
tween Japan and Russia in 1905, justifies the belief 
that America would rather see China continue in its 
present woeful state of anarchy than be restored to 
peace and prosperity by any joint action of the 
Allies in which Japan would necessarily play a 
leading part.” 

What do we, as American citizens, want in the 
Far East? Are we hostile to Japan as the leading 
bellwether power in Chinese concerns? Frankly, yes. 
By a prodigy of effort, Japan, as it seems to us, in 
a very few years wrought itself into a synthetic great 
power, built on the Anglo-Prussian model. Recent 
developments indicate a recognition by Japanese 
statesmen that truculence is now out of style; they 
have shown a hopeful willingness to moderate their 
ambitions and methods. But our objection to the 
great powers in Chinese affairs is not confined to 
Japan by any means. Whether it be Germany, 
Russia, England, France, or Japan, we object to 
any truculent power which exploits China for its 
own purposes. 

The history of the great powers in China is a 
shameful history. They have stolen and lied; they 





have held sacred pledges at naught. That China 
is not now divided utterly into conquered provinces 
ruled by this empire or by that is due only to the fact 
that the conquerors were too jealous of each other 
to agree on a partition of the spoils. Frankly, we would 
go far to defeat, not only Japan’s machinations to 
divide and govern China, but those of any other 
power as well, whether allied with Japan or playing 
a lone hand as a fisherman in muddied waters. 

“America would rather see China continue in its 
present woeful state of anarchy than be restored to 
peace and prosperity by any joint action of the 
allies in which Japan would necessarily play a lead- 
ing part.” Surely there is room here for an honest 
difference of opinion, based, no doubt, on a different 
interpretation and definition of terms. The English 
writer assumes no alternative except woeful anarchy 
or peace and prosperity brought about by “joint 
action of the Allies.”” Obviously, there is at least the 
possibility of a third alternative, which is that the 
Chinese, if left alone, might work out their own 
salvation. We are too quick to forget that for some 
thousands of years China has maintained-a very 
splendid civilization of its own. 


penta one may still be allowed to ques- 
tion just what the English Review means by 
“‘peace and prosperity” and “joint action of the 
Allies.” Does peace mean a Pax Romana, the peace 


_of fear and prostration, and prosperity the pros- 


perity that is allowed to slaves? Does “joint action 
of the Allies” involve the old punitive expeditions, 
the columns of allied troops, the bombardment of 
cities, the killing of ill-armed defenders, the massa- 
cres, the looting, the torture of men and the ravish- 
ing of women which have shed such glory on our 
Christian armies in their previous contacts with 
Orientals? Is the “joint action of the Allies” to be 
conquest first and policing and administering after- 
wards? Is the good mouth-filling phrase “extra- 
territoriality” to be followed with new jewels from 
the golden treasury of diplomatic verbiage? Shall we 
be asked to strike and strike hard to “maintain our 
prestige, or “equilibrium” to “fulfill our obvious 
duty,” to “bring =o nations to their senses,” 
“protect our interests,” or “compel respect for the 
flag”? If so, we want none eof it, not even the peace 
and prosperity. We vote “no” to any motion which 
would impose that kind os Western peace and 
prosperity on a great if unarmed people. We deny 
most strongly that our own interests govern us in 
this decision. We are determined that the limits of 
civilized indecency shall not be reached in China 
because they must not be if white civilization is to 
endure and not perish of its own corruption. This 
would be our answer as private American citizens 
to the disillusioned but somewhat complacent Con- 
servative who deals out formulas at 4 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 
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(Wide World) 


Agent General of Reparations and center of 
the machinery which is rehabilitating Germany 
and making possible reparations payments to 











(Keystone) (Underwood & Underwood) “(I nternational) 
Henry M. RoBinson , OweEN D. YouNnc Bric. GEN. CHARLES G. DAWES 


AMERICAN MEMBERS OF THE EXPERTS’ COMMITTEE 


THEY Mabe PossiB_E THE Dawes PLAN 


The United States 


and a Year of the Dawes Plan 


August 31 Finds Germany’s First-Year Payment Completed 





(United) 
SEYMOUR PARKER GILBERT 


THOMAS NELSON PERKINS 


Boston attorney who sits on the Reparations 
Commission as Citizen of the Delegation o 
the United States of America. He is an uno, 


the Allied Governments cial member, but he cast a vote 





(Keystone) : 
JosePH E, STERRETT 


AMERICANS WHO ARE HELPING TO OPERATE THE DAWES PLAN MACHINERY . 
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URING the dark years of economic de- 
1) pression following the war, nothing was so 
apparent as that the peace and stability of 

the world demanded the rehabilitation of Germany. 
The mark was dropping, dropping, finally to be lost 
from view. The occupation of the Ruhr served only 
to deepen the financial gloom into which Germany 
was plunged. The Allies were clamoring for their 
reparations and Germany, with a gesture of despair, 
asked whence they were to come. On November 15, 
1923, a theoretical stabilization of the mark was 


made by which one 


Company, and Henry M. Robinson, president of 
the First National Bank of Los Angeles, set sail 
for Europe where they met in conference with the 
other members of the committees at Paris on 
January 14, 1924. 
Subsequently, in April, 1924, the Reporting 
Committee, of which General Dawes was made 
chairman, announced to the world the result of its 
investigation which became known as the Dawes 
Plan. Committees appointed by the Reparations 
Commission worked out the details of the Plan, and 
following the Lon- 
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prosperity described in the plan 


entire system. Mr. 
Young, who made it 
plain that his accept- 


Charles Evans 

Hughes, then Secretary of State, that the suggestion 
of the experts’ committees first came. His New 
Haven speech in 1922 made plain that America 
could not participate officially in the solution of the 
German financial problem. But he urged that the 
problem was too important, too sweeping in its 
scope, to be limited by political barriers. It was 
not a question for foreign ministers, but for busi- 
ness men. And business men finally brought light 
where before had been only the blackness of de- 
spair. On December 26, 1923, the personnel of the 
two experts’ committees was announced, and the 
three American members, Brig. Gen. Charles Gates 
Dawes, first Director of the Budget, Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of the General Electric 


ance of this post was — 


but temporary, was succeeded on October 31, 1924, 
by Seymour Parker Gilbert of New York. 

Other Americans play important parts in mak- 
ing effective the machinery of the Plan. Joseph E. 
Sterrett, New York lawyer, is a member of the 
Transfer Committee, and Gates W. McGarrah, 
president of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York, is the American mem- 
ber of the general council of the Reichsbank. 
With the Reparations Commission as an official 
“unofficial observer” sits Col. James A. Logan, Jr., 
who has credentials from the Department of State. 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, Boston attorney, represents 
us unofficially as Citizen of the Delegation of the 
United States of America. 
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Poison Gas and Pacifists 


The Chemist After Whom Lewisite Is Named Explodes a Few Fallacies 
on the Barbarity of Gas Warfare 


By W. Lee Lewis 





HERE are three 
_ Classesof pacifists: 
philosophical, ra- 


tional, and sentimental. 
The philosophic view- 
point is always that of the 
thinker who can detach 
himself and take a Mar- 
tian view of the subject. 
Such a viewpoint is fre- 
quently somewhat di- 
vorced from the practical. 
Neither history nor logic 
can establish the conten- 
tion that trial by war- 





The deadliness and barbarity of new gases 
capable of annihilating civilian populations and 
whole armies are never absent from present-day 
discussions of war. Lewisite, most potent of all 
these agencies of death, is spoken of in hushed 
terms. Last spring, a protocol was drawn up at 
Geneva, which Congress will soon be called upon 
to ratify, prohibiting such inhuman agencies of 
combat in favor of the more humane triumvirate 
of bullets, bombs, and bayonets. What are the 
facts? Dr. Lewis, the chemist after whom Lewis- 
ite is named, tells the story in irrefutable terms. h - 
The Editors hope that his article will turn ave consistently at- 
pacifists from the futile idea of controlling 

methods of warfare to studying its causes. 


of the human mind, but 
sentimentality is its tra- 
ducer. May the rational 
pacifist prevail! 

Those who have un- 
reservedly opposed war 
and have tried to lead our 
country into a dangerous 
position, in order to set a 
splendid example in the 
disarmament program, 


tacked gas warfare. From 
the standpoint of public 
psychology, this has been 








fare necessarily settles 

anything righteously or permanently. Wars are no 
longer won: the conqueror is defeated with the 
conquered. In proportion as we are philosophers, so 
we must be pacifists of the first group. 

The rational pacifist is a philosophical pacifist, 
plus. While accepting the obvious premises of his 
more idealistic comrade, he believes that a measure 
of national defense is a necessity for a generation or 
so to come. He abhors war, but prefers it to a peace 
without honor. He does not believe that war can be 
outlawed by mere dictum with national security 
left to chance. The rational pacifist will address his 
efforts in behalf of peace to the causes of war which 
abide in conflicts of commercial or racial interests, 
and to their means of adjustment. The causes of war 
do not lie in its methods. 

The sentimental pacifist is a type unable to dis- 
tinguish between the first two. He sees only a 
nation’s murdered sons, but catches no glimpse of a 
splendid devotion to national honor. 

There is a rational development throughout the 
world of “a will for peace.” The word “interna- 
tionalism” is of comparatively recent coinage. It is 
as logical a development in the evolution of the 
human race as the family unit, the clan, the state, 
or the nation. Science has minimized time and 
distance and thus, to a degree, obliterated what were 
formerly natural units within the human race. We 
are so indissolubly bound as a great family that some 
sort of unification of codes is essential to our very 
continuity. - 

The philosophical pacifist will aid and not impede 
the movement only as he is a thinker, a teacher, 
and not a doer. The sentimental pacifist will ever 
be a menace to its progress. Sentiment is the flower 


good generalship, for no 
doubt warfare with gaseous weapons is the most 
vulnerable point of attack against militarism. It has 
come about through a variety of conditions that 
the public mind has been more thoroughly confused 
upon this subject than upon any other phase of 
militarism. There are a number of obvious reasons 
for this, and their comprehension is essential to 
clarity of vision. Gas warfare was first introduced by 
the Germans in violation of an international agree- 
ment and launched against unprotected troops in an 


inhuman manner. The mere fact that the Germans 


initiated this mode of warfare under dastardly con- 
ditions made it a party to current Teutonic odium. 
Our country was placarded with posters of defense- 
less soldiers clutching their throats in a dying agony 
from these invisible death-dealing agencies. Fur- 
thermore, it is unfortunate that the word “poison” 
has been so frequently coupled with the term “gas.” 
Not all gases are poisonous, and there thus enters an 
abhorrence of the subject not supported by fact. 
We do not speak of murderous shell or maiming 
shrapnel and yet this elaboration would be more 
true than the flaunted expression “poison gas.” 


Fee the Germans introduced gases in the war 
and the Allies:retaliated in kind, we were un- 
duly proud of our success in the development of new 
and overwhelming quantities of this ammunition. 
The American mind loves the superlative. It readily 
follows, therefore, that in the numerous lectures and 
writings upon the subject of gas warfare since the 
World War the less titillating subject of defense 
against gas weapons has received scant mention. 
Advance in gas protective appliances has en- 
tirely changed the humane aspects of the subject. 
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Nonlethal smokes and lachrymators have scarcely 
been mentioned. They are as legitimate strategies in 
warfare as hills, woods, and ravines, and in them- 
selves no more destructive. It is as logical to declare 
that future battles shall be conducted only on flat 
terrains as to legislate against smokes and tear 
gases. Gas is a flexible weapon that offers almost 
infinite adaptation to the variety of objectives 
sought. A mob may be dispersed with a tear gas, an 
enemy’s morale shattered with a stink gas or con- 
fused by a smoke cloud without inflicting a single 
casualty. Not so, bullets or shrapnel. Once released, 
these agents go blundering on their course, harmless 
and wasteful if they miss their target, destructive 
in some degree if effective to any. 

The terrible powers of hy- 
pothetical supergases have, 
however, received widespread 
publicity. The writer can illus- 
trate this out of his personal 
experience, for, together with 
other chemists during the World 
War, he participated in the 
development of one of the few 
new gases which were brought 
forth during this period and 
which bears the name of Lewis- 
_ite. He has read with increasing 
concern of the ever-accumulat- 
ing powers of this particular 
material until it has come back 
to him with a sort of alienated 
and diabolical majesty. 

One drop applied to the 
tongue of a dog has destroyed 
cities! Two drops have devested 
a country of every vestige of 
vegetation! Unstated quantities, 
presumably small, have routed 
bank robbers, cured insidious 
diseases, quelled riots, and poisoned the sea from 
an innocent resting place in the bed of the ocean! 

Let us, therefore, turn the light of fact upon 
this arch publicity which has contributed more than 
its share of confusion to the general subject and 
is typical of that maltreatment the entire topic 
has suffered. 

Lewisite is undoubtedly a very effective military 
weapon. It is cheaply and easily made from three 
common, commercial chemicals. Its vapor is poison- 
ous on inhalation or exposure to the skin. It freezes 
lower than mustard gas and is more volatile. 
Pharmacologists who have carefully compared its 
action as a destroyer of tissue with the more famil- 
iar mustard gas have given it the factor 2.8, mustard 
gas being 1. In addition, the liquid, if not removed 
from the body in a short time, will kill through 
systemic poisoning in an amount which corresponds 
to 1.4 cubic centimetres for an adult man. As a 


(Bernie) 





W. Lee Lewis 
His name is given to Lewisite 


practical matter, it does not destroy vegetation, and 
the same protective devices, such as masks and 
treated clothing which are effective with mustard 
gas, prevail with Lewisite. It has not been used in 
medicine, against mobs or burglars, and, in fact, only 
a few specimens are in existence. Cities and non- 
combatants have less to fear from it or from any 
other gas, in time of war, than from incendiary 
bombs or high explosives. If this gas had one per 
cent of the potency given it by unscientific writers, 
the group of men who did research with the writer 
on the substance would have been annihilated. With 
proper laboratory precautions, we are as safe in 
working with it as with many of the reactive 
substances chemists handle. If 
Lewisite ever contributed any- 
thing of value it was through 
its effect, opposite in kind, 
upon the morale of the German 
and the American allies in the 
World War. 

A correct appraisal of gas in 
comparison with other weapons 
cannot be arrived at from im- 
pressionistic premises. The facts 
are historical now and may be 
found in the report of the 
Surgeon-General of the United 
States Army on America’s parti- 
cipation in the World War. 
This is a statistical record and 
not a brief for this or that agent 
of destruction. Briefly, the 
record is as follows: Gas pro- 
duced roughly 28 per cent of 
the American casualties. Less 
than 2 per cent of these soldiers 
wounded by gas, died. Of the 
remaining 72 per cent of all 
casualties, being those caused 
by weapons other than gas, 24 per cent died. As 
General Fries has tersely put it: “Had the 70,552 
boys admitted to American hospitals suffering from 
gas alone been struck with bullets, bayonets, or 
bombs, we should have buried 16,455 more in 
Flanders Field where poppies grow. Had the sur- 
vivors of that 70,552 been struck with bullets, 
bayonets, or bombs, 3,161 more would have been 
maimed, blinded, or disfigured for life.” 

War history brings out the further interesting 


facts that among the 224,089 total American casual- . 


ties there were 70,552 gas wounds, 12 sabre wounds, 
235 bayonet wounds, and 242 injuries from pistol 
shots. The question honestly arises whether the sabre 
should not cease to be the dress symbol of the army 
and navy! Haldane states that though mustard gas 
caused 150,000 casualties in the British army alone, 
less than 4,000, about 2.5 per cent, of these died, 
while only about 700, or one half per cent, became 
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permanently unfit. Mustard gas killed one man for 
every forty it put out of action; shells killed one out 
of every three wounded. In fact, the comparative 
ease of becoming a casualty by gas was exploited by 
the Germans who dropped dodgers from airplanes 
explaining to any Allied soldier languishing for 
home and a furlough how he could acquire a wound 
consistent with personal safety by deliberately 
exposing himself to mustard gas vapor. 


S to after effects, it is evident that gas does not 
disfigure as do shrapnel or bullets. A careful 
study of gased soldiers since the war by the Surgeon- 
General’s office has failed to establish any predis- 
position to pulmonary trouble in such casualties. 
These conclusions are supported by similar studies 
by the Allied and Central Powers. Strangely enough, 
there has been more tuberculosis among nongased 
than among gased soldiers. 

The newness of gas as a weapon, the mysticism 
that always attends chemistry in the mind of the 
layman, as well as the fear of the invisible, induced 
a general “gas neurasthenia” among our wounded 
soldiers. The possibility of hidden results within 
the lungs making diagnosis difficult further height- 
ened the fear. This statement is supported by the 
fact that while there were but 70,552 American gas 
casualties there have been claims of 300,000 injuries 
from gas. 

The facts regarding the blinding effects of gas 
are portrayed in the following data: 783 men in the 
American Army were blinded in one or both eyes. 
Of this number 29, or 3.7 per cent, were blinded by 
warfare gases. 

The uncontrollable spread of gases, involving 
civilian populations, has been urged as a further 
reason for banning it. This comes in part from the 
lay misunderstanding as to the nature of the sub- 
stances themselves. All agents of this character, of 
which there were about twenty-five used in the last 
war, are called “gases” regardless of the fact that 
they are largely liquids and. solids. Thus their 
“spread” is greatly limited by their physical 
properties. The chemicals from a single shell are 
effective over a smaller area than the fragments of a 
high explosive shell. Soldiers are required to carry 
gas masks only within six and one fourth miles of 
the front line —a regulation based upon scientific 
observations as to the maximum traveling power 
under highest obtainable concentrations. Building 
up an effective concentration is the paramount 
problem in gas warfare tactics. Its use on unpro- 
tected cities is a doubtful military measure owing to 
this difficulty, combined with the risk in delivering 
it, and the possibility of the enemy neutralizing the 
attack with gas masks distributed among the 
civilian population. There is no such protection 
against incendiary or explosive bombs. That is the 
the only reason why the Central Powers bombed 


London from the air and shelled Paris with the 
accustomed war materials rather than with gases. 

As to the feasibility of outlawing gas by inter- 
national agreement, the following considerations are 
in point: A nation’s actual chemical preparedness is 
scarcely affected by an agreement not to employ 
such agencies in the event of war. To abandon the 
study of heavy ordnance, armor plate, and explo- 
sives for even a decade would make a nation hope- 
lessly a back number, but chemical preparedness 
rests inherently in a country’s industrialization. 
This is because of the close relationship, even 
identity, between the materials of industrial and 
military chemistry. Moreover, some lone laboratory 
delver may at any time stumble upon a new 
chemical weapon that will throw the power of battle 
to his country. 

If gas is efficient, and the last war proved it to be, 
it will be used in future wars for military history 
proves that no destructive agent once successfully 


-employed has ever been abandoned. Agreements 


to the contrary will not prevail for history is replete 
with instances wherein agreements between nations 
have been repudiated when the interest of one or 
more of the signatories was greatly against the 
arrangement. 

The potentialities of gas against a defenseless 
country are so great that its possible employment 
by an unscrupulous enemy or a nonsignatory power 
makes it unwise for any country to forswear a 
consideration of protective devices. This cannot be 
efficiently done without the gases themselves to 
work with. 

A further difficulty in the enforcement of an inter- 
national agreement not to use gases. in warfare 
arises in the fact that many high explosives produce 
products that act upon the soldier in the same 
manner as warfare gases. This will ever lead to mis- 
understandings, to reports that the agreement has 
been broken, with resulting retaliation and counter- 
retaliation more severe in kind. 

If national gas strength lies inevitably in a 
country’s industrial and chemical development, any 
attempted limitation of this branch of arms becomes 
essentially impossible. 


c warfare with gases is humane and efficient, it 
is also economical. Looking at it coldly, a dollar 
invested in gas is worth one hundred dollars invested 
in any other means of offense or defense. Chemical 
warfare cost the United States about $150,000,000 
in the World War. The total cost of the war was 
$30,000,000,000. Yet chemical warfare is given a 
large place in the Armistice., Being economical and 
resting its potentialities in the legitimate peace 


- activities of a country, it maintains a degree of 


national defense with less burden of taxation than 
is possible with any other form of preparedness. It 
is, therefore, in keeping (Continued on page 308) 
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The Cop Will Get You— 


If You Don’t Watch Out! 
By Frank Dorrance Hopley 


Breaks — One little slip means Sing Sing!” 

Riley the Rat, who has just boarded a sub- 

way car to start his day’s work and has already 

spotted a probable victim, stops suddenly in his 

slow movement down the car as these words scream 
at him from the advertising rack above his head. 

He looks at the man whose pocket he intends to 

pick, unsuspectingly reading a paper as he hangs to 


You CANT win / 


73000 Retice ave sworn to _ 


Ys: CANT win! You have to get 4LL the 
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a strap. Then Riley’s glance lights on another man, 
broad of shoulder and frame, who is standing near. 
Riley the Rat does not like his looks. “A dick,” he 
mutters, his fearful mind conjuring up such a pos- 
sibility, though in all probability the man is engaged 
in business and is on his way downtown. 

But the suggestion of the car card has begun to do 
its work. Riley looks at it again. “One little slip 
means Sing Sing!” At the left of the warning is the 
pictured shadow of a police officer pointing a re- 
volver at a man who is opening a safe. 

Riley decides to go into the next car before begin- 
ning his work. Halfway down the aisle he glances 
up, then looks down again quickly; but he has seen 
the card: 

“READY — to uphold Your Laws — Your New 
York Police.” 

Again there is the grim figure of the officer in sil- 
houette with his revolver drawn. 

Riley pushes his way into the third car. It is 
crowded. He sees a man by the middle door with a 
lump showing plainly on his hip. Riley nears him 
stealthily. He will not look up this time; there 
might be another card. There is. Slowly Riley’s 
glance is drawn above his head by an irresistible 
force. 

The same old fear that he has experienced many 
times clutches Riley’s heart. He grits his teeth and 
reaches out his hand toward the protruding pocket. 
Almost inevitably his glance is drawn upward 


again. Just above his head is the familiar shadow of 
the officer of the law with his pistol drawn. 

“You CANT win! 13,000 Police are sworn to 
‘get’ you — alive or DEAD!” 

With a curse, Riley the Rat pushes through the 
already closing doors to the station platform and up 
the stairs into the open air. As he reaches the top he 
looks back furtively over his shoulder as if half ex- 
pecting to see the dark shadow actually pursuing 
him. He must take a bracer before he starts to work 
again. Somehow, his nerve has gone, at least for the 
time being. ‘Them damn car cards!” 

In April of this year New York City began a 
novel campaign for the discouragement of crime 
through the psychological effect of fear upon both 
the hardened and the potential criminal. So far as 
the writer knows, such a project has never been 
undertaken before. 

A Law Enforcement Campaign Committee was 
formed which contracted for an advertising-card 
space in every car in the subway, elevated, and sur- 
face lines covering Greater New York. These cars are 
used by millions of New Yorkers every day as well 
as by many thousands of visitors from every corner 
of the globe. 


Li object of this campaign is twofold. First, 
to offset the false glamour of heroism which 
some motion pictures, theatrical productions, and 
newspaper stories have woven about the work 
of criminals, and to put the fear of punishment in 
the heart of the crook with such force and persist- 
ency that it will ultimately deter him from further 
crimg. The second -object of the campaign is to 
create in the public mind a better appreciation of 
the work and the quality of the police force. 

In the first phase, the criminal is shown in his 
true light —a cringing, fear-ridden man, always 
within the shadow of the very thing he fears most. 
With each dramatic (Continued on page 308) 
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SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


THE ROMANCE 
OF STEEL 

















Mauran, Russell and Crowell, Architects 
Drawing by Hugh Ferriss from a model by Victor Berlendis 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


Raymond M. Hood, Architect 





The skyscraper, like other innovations, was received 
in the early years of the Twentieth Century with a great 
deal of suspicion. The scornful inquired the value of 
mere height and deplored the industrial necessity of 
piling office upon office until the edifice scratched the 
clouds. Today, the skyscraper is looked upon as the 
only original form of architecture produced for some 
centuries —a daring, virile monument of human 
ingenuity. Steel was first used in buildings about 1889 
— the almost coincidental development of elevators 


made it possible to thrust office buildings high in the air * 


and provide more room in crowded cities. 

Freed from the limitations which kept masonry build- 
ings on a low scale, the light, steel-built structures 
soared skyward. Architecture develops as inventions 
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point a way to build to heights that are stable and 
secure. From the low Romanesque the pointed Gothic 
grew and, with buttresses supporting its upward thrust, 
satisfied the aspirations of the time. Developed as the 
outcome of necessity, skyscrapers, at first purely utili- 
tarian, are revealing their potential beauty. Cass Gilbert 
noted the emphasis of their vertical lines and was the 
first to employ a Gothic form in his design of the Wool- 
worth Building (1913). 

Last year the American Radiator Company’s building 
was finished and now stands as a shout of defiance to 
the conventional. It is a great black structure with yellow 
trimmings, vigorous, effective, barbaric. It may be liked 
or hated, but it cannot escape notice. 

After the use of skyscrapers for office buildings came 
their employment for hotels. The newest of this type, the 
Shelton Hotel, rises in the preferred residence district 





WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Cass Gilbert, Architect 
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of New York on the corner of Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-ninth Street. Its guests 
may have rooms high up out of the shadows 
of surrounding buildings where the roar 
of the city is dimmed and subdued. On 
the sixteenth floor are open-air terraces and 
roof gardens. 

To add to the sum of skyscrapers comes 
the completion of the Tribune Tower in 
Chicago, a triumph of height combined with 
beauty. Others are in the process of building 
or are just begun, such as the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Building at St. Louis which 
has ‘a greater spread than most skyscrapers, 
showing the architect’s skillful response to a 
demand from the owners for space in spite 
of a city building law. restricting height. 
America has developed its own type of 
architecture as distinct as the pyramids of 
the Egyptians, the classic temples of the 
Greeks and Romans, or the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. It is reminiscent of the prim- 
itive buildings in South and Central Amer- 
ica. The Mayas in Guatemala, Chichen-Itza, 
and Copan all had buildings of vertical com- 
position. As the many-tiered pyramids rose 
from the canons of Yucatan, the skyscrapers 
rise from the streets of our modern cities. 


(Sigurd Fischer) 
THE SHELTON HOTEL 
NEW YORK 


Arthur Loomis Harmon, Architet 


‘THE SHELTON HOTEL 
NEW YORK 


DETAIL OF SETBACK OF 
CORNER PAVILION AT 
SIXTEENTH FLOOR 


(Sigurd Fischer) 
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THE TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 


Two hundred architects took part in the International Competition for the plans of this building. Won and built by John M. 
Howells and Raymond M. Hood, Associate Architects 
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Things Antique 
II. Rendering Unto Caesar 
By Robert M. Field 


HEN. the 
average col- 
lector of little 


means wanders from 
shop to shop in search 
of things antique or 


Pirates prey on every trade and none so virulent as 
Baron Bunk. Mr. Field’s second article discusses 
an unfortunate phase of the collector’s game which 
is undermining the amateur’s pleasure in owning 

museum pieces. 


over a hundred years 
old to enter the United 
States duty free. One 
collector was largely 
responsible for this 
change in our laws. 





moves out into the vir- 
gin fields and ferrets 
them out of the hands of reluctant heirloom holders, 
he runs slight risk of faking. He hunts bargains. He 
pays small sums. His surest protection is that with 
the modern high wages of labor it would actually 
cost more to fake the reproduction of an original 
than the dealer gets for the article sold. 

But when the man or woman of wealth enters the 
charmed area along Fifth Avenue, where commerce 
has built lovely temples of art, he needs must be 
wary. No simple craftsman, tool in hand and the 
smell of glue about him, wanders out to meet him. 
Uniformed doormen silently open the portals and 
obsequious attendants, groomed meticulously in 
formal cutaway and spats, inquire in well-modulated 
tones what his needs may be. 

There is an unmistakable swankiness about it. 
One dealer purchased a title of nobility with which 
to push his sales. Others spend fortunes worming 
their way into the society of the wealthy. That is a 
natural step, for only the rich can afford to buy the 
expensive articles offered for sale. The rich men are 
in New York. Ergo, the dealers are there, too. And 
since more than fifty per cent of the gold of the 
entire world is in the United States, dealers from 
impoverished lands are 
flocking here. 

These dealers follow, 
some in rags, some in 
tags, and some in velvet 
gowns, the meanderings 
of the wealthy like a 
balloon vender follows a 
circus. There is the New 
York season, when the 
galleries are crowded. 
Then Paris, London, 
Nice, and Monte Carlo. 
This .constant move- 
ment from country to 
country was not possible 
until our own tariff, for 
example, had been al- 
tered to permit articles 


(Keystone) 


Rue de la Paix — Mecca of Paris Shoppers 





Oddly enough, his own 
peculiar needs produce 
queer clauses in the tariff law. He had tapestries but 
no carpets. The result was that tapestries one hun- 
dred years old now come in duty free while carpets 
and rugs six times as old are taxed over fifty per cent 


_ of their value. 


The big dealers spot their prey and travel great 
distances to land him. It becomes known that a 
wealthy publisher of magazines and newspapers, a 
chain of which runs from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
is building a home of the Spanish style in California. 
Immediately come the Spanish dealers in wrought 
irons. They set up their wares in New York galleries. 
Announcements are made. Engraved invitations are 
sent out. The day arrives. The publisher appears, 
examines the wrought-iron pieces, indicates an inten- 
tion to buy. Then a peculiar thing happens. The 
titled dealer, Baron Bunk, let us say for the purposes 
of this article, suddenly descends upon the gallery. 
He speaks a few earnest words to the publisher. The 
sale is lost. Waters that seemed calm and peaceful 
prove to be shark-infested. 

By the simple device of casting doubt on the 
genuineness of the wrought-iron work Baron Bunk 
has killed the sale. He has no wrought iron of his own 

to sell. If the truth be 
known, this titled octo- 
pus of the art world 
knows nothing of 
wrought iron. Buthehas 
his title—dearly bought 
and paid for, to be sure, 
but potent nevertheless. 
. With a sinister word of 
condemnation the art 
pirate has killed a sale. 
Thereafter, and behind 
scenes, follow conversa- 
tions and negotiations 
between the Spaniard 
and Baron Bunk. If 
there is to be a sale at 
all, it must be on the 
basis of the Baron’s 
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commendation. For a stipulated sum, the earlier 
doubts of Baron Bunk melt away, the suspected 
imperfections and fabrications vanish, and the inter- 
rupted sale is finally consummated. | 

The scene shifts. This time it is Philadelphia. 
Three men walk through the home of a vastly 
wealthy man, partner in a great banking firm known 
and feared the world over. With the banker are an 
art dealer and Baron Bunk. As they pass before an 
objet d’art lately acquired, Baron Bunk abruptly 
stops, shudders, and vehemently demands: “Where 
did that thing come from? Take 
it away. It is impossible.” There 
is a note of outraged violence in 
his tones. 

At the command of the owner, 
two lackeys remove the new pur- 
chase. The art dealer, who has 
only recently sold the object to 
the banker, protests. He asserts 
the genuineness of his piece, but 
it is in vain. Few people of their 
own knowledge can say that a 
given piece is authentic or faked. 
Lacking that personal knowledge, 
the average rich man is subject to 
every fitful gust of criticism.The 
least look of suspicion, indeed, 
kills his pride in the possession of — 
a museum piece. 

The dealer whose piece has 
been attacked cannot meekly 
submit. To do so would greatly 
compromise his standing and kill every prospect of 
a future sale. He therefore marshals his authorities 
and summons the opinions of experts the world over 
to sustain the genuineness of his article. In the end, 
the client is convinced and takes back, albeit with 
some slight misgiving, the object he was invited to 
discard. 


(Ewing Galloway) 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


Other dealers without the financial backing or 


moral stamina of the one just cited are compelled 
to play the game with Baron Bunk according to his 
own rules. A great motor czar from Detroit appears 
in New York seeking century-old rugs. A rug 
authority, a native of’the land from which the 
desired rugs come, wishes to make the sale. Having 
felt the heel of Baron Bunk in the past, however, 
before exhibiting his wares he first seeks out the 
Baron and enlists, for a good and valuable consid- 
eration, his cordial good will. Thus fortified, the rug 
man approaches the automobile manufacturer and 
undertakes his sale. He succeeds, but for the benevo- 
lent silence of the Baron who has refrained from 
attacking the rugs he pays a substantial part of the 
sale price. 

_ Aless wary and sophisticated dealer undertakes to 
trade without the beneficent indorsement of the 
Baron. He unwittingly secures a gallery, announces 





an exhibition of paintings, and moves confidently 
among those prospective clients who have come to 
view his offerings. The Baron appears. He frowns. 
The anticipated profits vanish into thin air. Com- 
plete and utter ruin crushes him down because he 
did not render unto Cesar the things that Cesar 
demanded. 

An oil man, caught with the fancy of collecting 
vases, is in the market for ancient examples of 
pottery and glazed ware. The veneration of things 
antique is universal throughout the world. It 
asserted itself in the mind of this 
oil man, fortified with riches, in 
precisely the same way that the 
poor, and even the illiterate, are 
affected. Seeking the earliest ex- 
amples of an ancient art, the oil 
man would naturally look for 
Persian or Syrian ware. Vase 
making is an art first developed 
in Mesopotamia, and its vases 
antedate those of China. But 
Baron Bunk has vases of his own. 
They happen to be Chinese. Even 
he doesn’t have a daily turnover 
in his own business so he suggests 
doubts about the stuff from Mes- 
opotamia, darkly hints that a 
modern vase maker in France 
manufactures and lets drift into 
Mesopotamia modern vases to be 
“hot-housed” there so that they 
may be quickly touched with age. 
Result: the oil man loads up with Chinese vases 
fearing counterfeits from Mesopotamia. 

A patron of the fine arts interviews a dealer who 
maintains establishments in New York and Paris. 
The conversation is held in Paris and concerns a 
Polanaise rug, product of ancient hand looms plied 
with patient skill by craftsmen of an early art, a 
rare and beautiful thing to adorn the American’s 
home. Will the dealer bring it to America? He will, 
of course, for monsieur. But the sixty-per-cent duty 
an rugs is much in the mind of the dealer. He gives 
expression to his doubt. The patron replies: “There 
is not one chance in a thousand that I’ll not take it.” 
The dealer ships the rug, pays the duty, delivers it 
to the American. Then the thousandth chance ap- 
pears in the form and figure of Baron Bunk. He 
scornfully attacks the purchase. It is returned. Net 
loss to the dealer: sixty per cent of its value. The 
climax to the episode is reached in the sale of two 
rugs to the patron by Baron Bunk himself. 

A great merchant prince, founder of a famous 
New York store, deals in tapestries and rugs with the 
Baron. Not wholly persuaded of the Baron’s knowl- 
edge, the merchant seeks the advice of another 
dealer. Thus counseled, the merchant buys hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of tapestries and 
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rugs. For his services the plebeian dealer receives no 
commission, either from the merchant or the Baron. 
Thinking to compensate him, the merchant buys a 
few thousand dollars worth of porcelains from the 
dealer. In two weeks’ all of them have been returned 
because the Baron attacked them as rubbish. 

A famous Thirteenth Century statue is sold to 
one of the richest men in the world for $125,000. He 
keeps it six months and then returns it with the 
veiled hint that it has been attacked by an authority. 

These activities of the Baron, who ran foul of the 
United States custom authorities some years ago for 
smuggling and paid into the Treasury over a million 


dollars in fines, have caused threats of lawsuits, one 
of which is now pending. 

Such practices have destroyed faithful dealers 
who sought to maintain standards of integrity and 
fair dealing. They have encouraged, too, the current 
fashion of smiling tolerantly or openly sneering at 
the study of things i Illegible manuscripts, 
broken statues, mutilated coins, obliterated paint- 
ings — these may become merely the playthings 
of a few faithful, humdrum, plodding fellows who 
can weather the scorn of others and beat down 
their own doubts, born of commercial faking and 
counterfeiting. 


New England Loses Its Grip 


Events Have Conspired to Leave the First New England President in Eighty Years 
Stranded “ Upon a Western Sea of Raging Radicalism ”’ 


By Ray T. Tucker 


world that with the advent of the first New 

England President since before the Civil War, 
Calvin Coolidge, control of Congress has passed 
quite completely to the West. The almost in- 
credible influence New England formerly enjoyed 
in the body which must legislate a Vermont Presi- 
dent’s program into reality has disappeared since he 
entered the White House; the next session will be 
dominated by a group of men greatly out of sym- 
pathy with the Chief Executive’s political philoso- 
phy and slightly contemptuous of his political 
origin. 

The chairmen of the most influential committees 
in the Senate, the coterie | 
of Senators which holds 
the balance of power, 
all come from the West, 
and their minds are 
oriented in that direc- 
tion. Tax reduction, for 
instance, does not inter- 
est them so much as 
reduction of freight costs 
for farm products. 
-World concord and ar- 
mament limitation 
through treaty arrange- 
ments and participation 
in the Permament Court 
of International Justice 
are secondary to irriga- 
tion and immigration 
problems, enactment of 
price-fixing measures 


[: is one of the ironies of a topsy-turvy political 


(Wide World) 





SENATOR BorRAH AND THE LATE SENATOR LODGE 


for agricultural relief, and an extension of the 
paternalistic spirit in the operations of the Federal 
Government. 

The proposal, which has Mr. Coolidge’s approval, 
of consolidating the railroads into several codrdi- 
nated groups operating more efficiently and more 
frugally arouses their suspicion; they are beset 
with fears that the roads may become too strong and 
have the Western interests at their mercy. Senator 
Capper, head of the farm bloc, though professedly a 
supporter of the President, has demanded that even 
tentative plans for grouping the railroads into logi- 
cal and natural systems be held in abeyance until 
a Congress dominated by the West can consider 
the question. 

These measures — 
the World Court, tax 
reduction, and railroad 
consolidation — con- 
stitute the major portion 
of President Coolidge’s 


this is the Congress 
which must carry out 
his ideas. Conflict 
seems, indeed, almost 
inevitable. 

The Charles Beecher 
Warren incident, in 
which the President’s 
nomination for Attor- 
ney-General was re- 
jected by a scornful 
Senate only a few 
months after he had 


1925-26 program; and ~ 
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received the most overwhelming popular indorse- 
ment in American political history, foreshadows 
future feuds growing out of the changed political and 
geographical complexion of Congress. Borah of 
Idaho, Norris of Nebraska, Walsh of Montana, and 
Reed of Missouri were the four horsemen of the 
West who rode roughshod over half a century of 
precedents. Facing an unsympathetic Senate which 
has already tasted blood, Mr. Coolidge may well 
mourn the passing of several stalwart and forceful 
New England Senators who might have checked the 
Westerners in that first bitter assault last spring. 

With the Senate rules per- 
mitting a few loquacious mem- 
bers to paralyze legislation and 
override a President’s demands, 
it is little wonder that Vice 
President Dawes has been gal- 
loping about the country de- 
manding revision. But Mr. 
Coolidge has put a check to 
such action in the interest of 
Senate harmony, and some of 
the President’s closest friends 
are far more concerned over the 
Senate’s rigid seniority rules 
under which New England 
spokesmen for the White House, 
such as Butler and Gillett of 
Massachusetts and Bingham of 
Connecticut, must content 
themselves with unimportant 
assignments and seats in the ==" 
background of that Gibraltar of (wide World) 
privilege and prerogative. 

The decline of New England’s 
influence in the Senate has been 
enormous. Since Mr. Coolidge assumed office, death 
has removed from the political scene Senators 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, Frank M. 
Brandegee of Connecticut, and Le Baron Colt of 
Rhode Island. Mr. Lodge was both Republican 
leader and chairman of the important Foreign 
Relations Committee; Mr. Brandegee was chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, and regarded as one of 
the ablest tacticians in Congress; Mr. Colt headed 
the Immigration Committee, and because of his 
experience and length of service wielded tremendous 
influence. It is fair to say that no three members of 
the Senate exerted more power than this trio, not 
only in their capacity as committee chairmen, but 
as leaders of men. 

It is the settled opinion at Washington that the 
Warren nomination would not have been rejected 
had Lodge been the field general of the Administra- 
tion forces and Brandegee his lieutenant in the 
Judiciary Committee room where the preliminary 
skirmish was staged. Mr. Lodge prepared for legis- 
lative battles of this sort with the care of a 
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THE OLD AND THE New SPEAKER 
Frederick H. Gillett and Nicholas Longworth 





Napoleon; he would not have overlooked the possi- 


bility of a tie vote and the necessity of having Vice 


President Dawes on hand. 

There was not a more astute or shrewd negotiator 
in the Senate than Frank Brandegee; he was the 
dynamo of the irreconcilables’ machine during the 
League of Nations fight. In fact, it was he who 
spurred on Mr. Lodge when the latter, toward the 


climax of that famous controversy, wearied and 


grew disdainful of the bitterness and heat of the 
conflict. Had those two New Englanders been spared 
to advocate the Administration’s cause, it is entirely 
probable that the President 
would not have been humiliated 
as no President has been in 
sixty years so soon after his un- 
precedented popular triumph. 
As Senate leader Mr. Lodge 
has been succeeded by Senator 
Curtis of Kansas. The contrast 
between the two men vividly 
illustrates the. difference be- 
tween the old and new régimes. 
Only his oldest and dearest 
friends had the audacity to call 
the Massachusetts Senator 
“Cabot”; even the newspaper 
men address Senator Curtis as 
“Charlie.” Senator Lodge was 
carefully nurtured on Beacon 
Hill and educated within Har- 
vard cloisters; Senator Curtis 
began his career as a hack 
driver. Mr. Lodge was the 
epitome of culture, a Boston 
Brahman; in Mr. Curtis’ veins 
flows the blood of Indians of 
the Kansas plains. The Bay State Senator could 
appreciate, if he did not always agree with, the 
Vermonter’s outlook on life and his political view- 
point; the Lodge poise and restraint were only 
another manifestation of the Coolidge conservatism. 


ENATOR BORAH, who took Mr. Lodge’s 
post as chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is the implacable, though constitutional, 
foe of all that Mr. Coolidge represents. Mr. Borah 
is preparing to summon all his skill in opposition to 
the President’s World Court proposal. He is daily 
urging recognition of Russia in the face of repeated 
explanations by Mr. Coolidge that such a course is 
out of the question at this time. The two have 
nothing in common; they are not even united by a 
common sense of humor. During the Cleveland 
convention last June, Mr. Coolidge sent for Mr. 
Borah. ; 
“Senator,” began Mr. Coolidge, “I wish you could 
see your way clear to take a place on the ticket.” 
“Which place, Mr. President?” smiled Borah. 
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It was a humorous attempt to skim lightly over 
an embarrassing situation, for the Senator did not 
care to explain the grounds for his refusal. But the 
humor missed fire. 

Senator Cummins of Iowa sits in Mr. Brandegee’s 
seat as chairman of the Judiciary Committee. The 
Iowan is now a member of the so-called Old Guard 
in good standing, but he came to the Senate seven- 
teen years ago as a wild-eyed, roaring radical and 
often suffers a relapse, to the discomfort of the 
“regulars.” 


Bp he opposed the immigration curb, 
Senator Colt approached committee and Senate 
problems with a sober viewpoint and a well-balanced 
mind. In his place sits Hiram Johnson, whose views 
on immigration and many other questions are often 
tinged by his California nativity and his personal 
political disappointments. Naturally morose, he 
holds a special grudge against the Eastern element 
of the party because he regards it as largely re- 
sponsible for his failure to win the Presidential 
nomination in 1920. Senator Johnson’s attitude 
toward immigration matters, now a fertile source of 
irritation to European and Oriental nations, is some- 
times colored by the fact that the “yellow-peril” 
cry will get a man far on the Pacific Coast — some- 
times as far as the Senate. 

New England’s only important chairmanships in 
the Senate — and it is in committee that the im- 
portant work is accomplished — are Naval Affairs 
and Banking and Currency, held, respectively, by 
Hale of Maine and McLean of Connecticut. Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire sits as President pro 
tempore in the absence of Vice President Dawes, the 
excitable, explosive, and tumultuous cyclone from 
the Lake Region, but Moses cannot be credited to 
New England. He is the cosmopolite of Congress. 

In the House, New England’s veterans have dis- 
appeared almost en masse since Mr. Coolidge became 
President. Mr. Gillett laid down the speakership, 
where he exercised almost unbelievable influence 
over legislation and conduct of business, to enter the 


Senate. As Speaker he could block or advance: 


specific measures merely by recognizing, or failing to 
recognize, their proponents; in the Senate he is but 
one of ninety-six, and, with a seat in the far corner 
where newcomers are placed, the dignified and 
austere Mr. Gillett will have to take lessons from a 
traffic cop before his pleas for recognition will catch 
the presiding officer’s eye. 

The dominant position on three Housecommittees 
which consider and frame legislation of peculiar 
interest to New England has passed to men from 
other sections of the country. 

In the retirement of Representatives Dallinger 
and Winslow, Massachusetts lost the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Education and the Committee 
on Foreign and Interstate Commerce. The death of 


Representative Greene left a vacancy in the chair- 
manship of Merchant Marine and Fisheries which 
has been filled by Edmonds of Pennsylvania. Repre- 
sentatives Reed and Parker, both upstate New 
Yorkers, succeeded to the chairmanships of Educa- 
tion and Interstate Commerce. 

New England’s concern in questions before the 
Education Committee is not merely academic; it 
has, whether it realizes it or not, a heavy financial 
interest. Almost since the Pilgrims landed the people 
of New England have sacrificed and scraped to build 
up at heavy expense a far-flung educational system 
that is second to none. But the South and West, 
naturally backward in this respect, now demand 
that the Federal Government bear a part of their 
educational burden. With the six New England 
States paying a large share of Federal taxes, it means 
a great deal to that section of the country whether 
measures embodying paternalistic ideas are killed in 
committee or reported to the floor. Fortunately, the 
new chairman comes from New York, which would 
suffer even more keenly than New England under 
such a shift of the financial costs. 

It is the same with the Interstate Commerce 
Committee which frames all bills regarding rail- 
roads. New England’s lines, particularly the New 
Haven system, are even now struggling to re- 
habilitate themselves and emerge from ten lean 
years. It will mean a great deal, not only to those 
who suffered from the drop in New Haven stock, but 
to producers, shippers, and consumers if this re- 
organization is facilitated and not retarded by legis- 
lation coming from the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 


OME recompense New England has gained 
through the selection of Representative Tilson 
of Connecticut as floor leader to succeed “Nick” 
Longworth of Ohio, the most famous of sons-in-law 
and now of fathers. Mr. Longworth, however, seems 
eager to discharge the duties of both Speaker and 
floor leader. Unless Mr. Tilson insists upon his 
prerogatives, one Ohioan may enjoy the power 
formerly exercised by Senator Gillett as well as 
that now supposed to reside in Mr. Tilson. The 
latter, incidentally, though he answers to “John 
Quincy,” was born in Tennessee. . 

Mr. Coolidge’s greatest need has been a politically 
minded man in his Cabinet or among his circle of 
advisers. Hughes, Hoover, Stone, and Mellon are all 
able men, but their political mentality is that of a 
five-year-old child; they have permitted the Presi- 
dent to stumble into many unnecessary and awk- 
ward situations. 

Thus the long line of succession which began with 
the Adamses is ended, temporarily at least, and the 
first New England President in eighty years may 
find himself stranded upon a Western sea of raging 
radicalism. 
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Readers and Writers 


HERWOOD ANDERSON’S new 
S novel, “ Dark Laughter” (Liveright), 
will assuredly reawaken the discus- 
sion as to whether his best powers are dis- 
played as a novelist or whether the short 
story is not more closely adapted to the 
exercise of his undoubted, if peculiar, 
talents. “Poor White,” it is true, has its 
enthusiastic admirers, but “Many Mar- 
riages” strained many sympathies to the 
breaking point, and unanimity of opinion 
occurs only when such stories as “I’m a 
Fool” are mentioned or that most effec- 
tive of all his books, “Winesburg, Ohio.” 
There, it seems to me, he succeeded best 
in conveying his sense of the pain and 
mystery of life — or rather of that side of 
life in which Mr. Anderson is a little too 
exclusively interested. 

What is it that preoccupies him? 
Briefly, I should say, first and foremost, 
the conflict of sex; and secondly, the conflict 
of the artist with his environment. It was 
Mr. Paul Rosenfeld, if I am not mistaken, 
who once called him — with that char- 
acteristic gift for hideous and incongruous 
phrase making — “a phallic Chekhov.” 
Hostile critics have applied epithets more 
offensive in intention, if not in form, but 
all commentators have been compelled to 
express an opinion concerning this element 
in the writings of Sherwood Anderson. In 
“Dark Laughter” he again confronts 
them with this leitmotif, but not in so 
elementary a manner as provoked laugh- 
ter or indignation in “Many Marriages.” 
On the other hand, by using the technique 
of the “interior monologue” commonly 
known to reviewers as “the Joyce 
manner,” Mr. Anderson provides com- 
pensatory difficulties for readers still un- 
reconciled to him. 


HIS form of narrative does not lend 

itself to the kind of summary ex- 
pected of the critic before he can proceed 
to critical analysis. There is little or no 
direct action in the story. When the chief 
figures have been presented, all that fol- 
lows is retrospection and the notation of 
the thoughts and emotions that flit 
through their minds. A woman sits in her 
car waiting for her husband to leave his 
office, and in the space of a few minutes 
a whole series of events and incidents lead- 
ing up to her marriage is unfolded. By 
means of explosive and chaotic paragraphs 
the wild joy, the disgust, and the delirium 
of Armistice time are evoked. The back- 
ground of the Ohio River valley, of the 
Mississippi, of New Orleans, pierces 
through a confused murmur of negro 
songs, of bustle and laughter, of primitive 
life along sunlit river banks. In a “flash 


By Ernest Boyd 





back” the protagonists are shown in 
Paris, their actions presented as they 
filter through their own memories of dis- 
turbing experiences. Mr. Anderson excels 
in this power of calling up a world of chaos, 
visible and invisible, of obscure yearnings 
and oppressions, of groping and strug- 
gling, and ceaseless renewal. 

Yet, when I laid down the book and 
asked myself what all this striving had 
meant, I could find nothing except the 
invariable and eternal triangle. Bruce 
Dudley leaves his wife, Aline leaves her 
husband, there is a vast to-do and much 
interrogation of the universe, and finally 
these two are joined in a union whose 


mystical implications somehow offer no. 


guarantee of duration. If the affair has 
any significance, that significance escapes 
me. ‘With a little less introversion, a dash 
of cynicism, and a large dose of common 
sense, these people might either have 
committed adultery and lived happily 
ever after, or they might have continued 
to obey their marriage vows. But, instead, 
they indulge in changes of partners, tear 
up their roots, sigh for the freedom of 
amoral negroes, and are neither happier 
nor more interesting than the most 
prosaic couple ever united at the city 
hall or in the Methodist Church. 

’ Alas for the days when, as some face- 
tious person has remarked, people knew 
of Freud only as the German for “joy.” 


. The contemporary mania for self-analysis, 


propped up with psychoanalytic jargon, 
leads our modern romantics to take their 
infidelities sadly. Where Chopin and 
George Sand could take flight and return 
refreshed to their art, their equivalents 
today are inspired only to further fren- 
zied queries addressed to abstractions 
which they take to be Life, Love, Art, and 
so forth. These “many marriages” which 
Mr. Anderson and some of his lesser dis- 
ciples take with such prodigious serious- 
ness lack even the poetic charm which 
attaches to the moonings of Werther and 


René and Obermann. If Chateaubriand 
had been born thirty years ago, neurosis 
would take the place of poetry, and in- 
stead of the tomb-at St. Malo, his shrine 
would be a “case history” in a volume of 
the New Necromancy. René, however, is a 
more comprehensible figure, in my doubt- 
less rheumy eyes, than Mr. Anderson’s 
Bruce Dudley. 

Characters of the type studied by Mr. 
Anderson are simultaneously interesting 
and hopelessly dull. Take the central 
figures, Bruce Dudley and Aline. The 
former leaves his wife for no reason that I 
can discover, changes his name, and then 
becomes the father of Aline’s child. His 
attraction to Aline is presumably identical 
with his attraction to Bernice, his wife. 
Obviously, he will walk out of Aline’s 
home as he walked out of Bernice’s. Why? 
What is he looking for? He is a restless 
fellow, vaguely in revolt against conven- 
tions. If he is not the type of man who can 
settle down to domesticity, why does he 
insist on getting into domestic relation- 
ships with women? Philanderers have been 
able in ages past to evade both marriage 
and celibacy. But it is only in a certain 
type of American literature today that 
the amours of these gentlemen and their 
female counterparts are deemed worthy 
of profound study. Nothing can be 
learned from them, but they are expounded 
with an earnestness which does credit to 
the deep respectability of their authors. 
The latter are as incapable of the laughing 
mood of Boccaccio as of the prosaic ac- 
ceptance of life of the French realists. 
The contact of. two epidermises takes 
on the arcane significance of a religious 
experience. 


OME conservative critics in America 
still frown upon Mr. Anderson and 

his colleagues, believing that deadly con- 
spiracies are being hatched against the 
American home. I confess I do not see it in 
that light. These romanticists, modern 
style, make polygamy and polyandry as 
monotonous as monogamy is supposed to 
be, and they invest it with an air of un- 
reality which brings their fictions into the 
same class as the productions of Gene 


Stratton-Porter. They, too, are postulating . 


a transcendent, great, enduring, and all- 
consuming love which never was on land 
or sea. Where the “glad” books rest their 
postulate on an assumption of monogamy, 
the moderns profess to assume polygamy. 
But it is an empty profession, in as much 
as they expect from their promis- 
cuous loves the satisfactions which could 
not plausibly be extracted from a grand 
passion. 
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The Old Statesmanship and the New 


THE PUBLIC LIFE. By Ff. A. Spender. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
2 Vols. $10.00. 


N these thoughtful, luminous, and well- 
written volumes Mr. Spender dis- 
cusses the problems of the public man, 

a term which in this instance is confined to 
the politician or the statesman. As an 
English journalist and editor of much 
experience, Mr. Spender might have 
written an anecdotal book replete with 
the “inside information” he undoubtedly 
possessed. Instead, he has preferred to use 
his anecdotes as illustrations of his thesis, 
to describe personalities and events as 
particular instances on which he bases 
general deductions. As a result, the sound, 
sensible theories which he puts forward, 
the incisive comments on political life, are 
enlightened and illustrated by the specific 
instances which he has always at hand. 

The public life, he explains, is one of 
immense responsibilities, often far too 
lightly assumed; it is also a career in which 
one can be guided only by precedent and 
an intelligent interpretation of the play of 
cause and effect in the past. Politics is not 
an exact science. “Government,” says 
Mr. Spender in his introduction, “is the 
most difficult and dangerous of the human 
arts, and — it is still in all probability in 
its infancy.” If the geologists who estimate 
that this planet will be habitable for man 
during several million years are correct, it 
is fair to assume that man’s progress in the 
art and science of government during the 
few thousand years in which governments 
have existed has not yet reached that final 
perfection which would adapt it to all 
possible conditions. Mr. Spender confines 
himself principally to the development of 
the public traditions, of the public man, 
the working theory of government in 
England, and to a certain amount of com- 
parison with similar developments in 
America and Europe. 


NTO a few brilliant chapters he con- 
denses a history of the old régime, the 


cheerful Eighteenth Century oligarchy * 


which made government into a milch cow 
for the nobility and gentry; of the transi- 
tion period of reform when solemn, 
earnest members of the middle class 
dominated a political scene which their 
honesty and good interest. had largely 
purified. As far as genujne democracy 
went, the achievements of this transition 
period were pitifully inadequate; in politi- 
cal economy the prevailing theory was a 
godly and righteous /aissez faire in the 
name of liberty. “Not even the little child 
was to be denied the liberty of selling his 
labour for ten hours a day at seven years of 


A Review by A. J. 


age.” But the Brights and Cobbetts and 
their followers did a great service! “They 
swept away the whole noisome business 
of Georgian corruption, reformed the en- 
tire legal system, established the highly 
expert service of public officials detached 


' from politics, which is still our salvation 


from the spoils system, and firmly em- 
bedded in the mind of Parliament and the 
nation that indefinable idea of the pub- 
lic interest which is the sheet anchor of 
honest statesmanship.” 

This solid if unromantic attitude 
marked the men of the new order — the 
later Victorians and their successors. 
They became, under the new dispensa- 
tion, genuinely public men, stumping the 
country, attended by a faithful press, their 
most involved platitudes scrupulously 
reported to a supposedly interested public. 


M* SPENDER then takes up types 
of successful public men: the agita- 
tors such as Cobden and Bright; the 
individuals like Palmerston; the great 
Victorians, Gladstone and Disraeli; the 
“new politicians” of the more Ameri- 
canized scene, Joseph Chamberlain and 
Parnell; the moderns, Balfour, Campbell- 
Bannerman, Morley; and lastly, the men 
of the Great War, Asquith, Grey, Lloyd 
George. The author’s summaries, his 
condensed critiques of the personalities 
and careers of these statesmen are bril- 
liantly successful, and eminently fair. 

In Book Three he discusses politicians 
and Parliament from various angles, the 
art and craft of the M.P., Parliament or a 


profession, the coming on the scene of - 


Labor, and certain special cases which 
seem to be outside the rules. When he 
generalizes on Parliament, Mr. Spender 
is never dull and often very amusing. 

Book Four is devoted to American and 
foreign examples. Here Mr. Spender is 
naturally not quite at home, and although 
his précis of the lives of Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson are valuable he has 
fallen into strangely unnecessary errors of 
detail. Speaking of the office of United 
States Senator, he says: 


Still it is a great thing for a man to be 
chosen by the Legislature of his State to be 
its “Ambassador in Washington,” and 
even if he only enjoys the position for two 
years, he gets a certain rank and distinc- 
tion for the rest of his days, at any rate in 
his own district. 


Obviously, Mr. Spender ought to know 
that a Senator is not elected every two 
years, but obviously, he does not know it, 
or that a Senator nowadays is not elected 
by the Legislature of his State. These 


chapters impress one as having been 
written some time ago and inadequately 
revised. 

He uses Abraham Lincoln and Beth- 
mann-Hollweg to illustrate the difficulties 
of the statesman in war. In his second 
volume, however, Mr. Spender is back 
on his own ground. The chapters un- 
der “Democracy and Government” are 
closely reasoned and alive with good 
sense. 

Book Six, which deals with the “Press 
and the Public Life,” is in some respects 
the most important in the book. Good, 
bad, venal, unscrupulous, reptilian, noble 
journalism in all its relations to public 
affairg and public men is most ably and 
forcefully portrayed. 

In his last section he discusses the 
public life in its loftier aspects — politics 
and religion, the moral and physical 
forces, the idea of right and wrong in 
statesmanship, the rule of morality in 
international relations as against the 
opportunism of practical politicians. Here 
Mr. Spender speaks with that genuine 
feeling, that sense of responsibility and 
devotion which characterize the holy and 
humble men of heart: 


Conscientious men will have a new sense 
of the tremendous forces they are dealing 
with or may set in motion. They will not 
talk in the same light-hearted way of war 
as they might have done twelve years ago, 
or treat it as an inevitable incident or risk | 
of national policy. They will be careful 
about stirring the national passions and 
jealousies of the crowd and, when they 
praise the warlike virtues, remember the 
millions of graves that are the cost of their 
display. Above all they will not speak of 
the “‘League of Nations” as an amiable 
dream or fall back on the theory of an 
unchangeable human nature as a pretext 
for lukewarmness in its service. 


O goes Mr. Spender up and down 
the political scene. There are few 
points in his interminable subject that. 
he has not touched on, however casually. 
The net result is two admirable volumes, 
instructive, entertaining, not so much 
profound as intelligent and just, and 
always informed with the spirit and the 
attitude of a gentleman and a scholar. 
He rides no hobbyhorses and advocates 
no panaceas. He is neither a cynic nor a 
Hebrew prophet, but he is a man who has 
a tradition and a background and who 
is yet able to estimate modern values 
with courtesy and justice. If such a book 
were written by an American journalist, 
we would put him on a pedestal and 
perhaps insist on his transformation into 
a Senator. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Travel in England in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By Joan Parkes. New York: 
Oxford University Press. American 
Branch. $4.00. 


N excellent account of the conditions 
of traveling by land and water in 
the England of the Seventeenth Century. 
The roads, inns, conveyances, highway- 
men, police, and posts are discussed with 
constant references to contemporary 
records. The prints, sketches, and wood- 
cuts reproduced to illustrate the book are 
well chosen and interesting. Altogether, 
a handsome volume with much amus- 
ing comment and a great deal of genuine 
information. 
**e KK * 


Greenery Street. By Denis Mackail. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


PLEASANT and well-written story 

of “ young-married”’ life in London. 
The humors and adventures, joys and 
sorrows, quarrels and breakings up of the 
nice young people who lived on Greenery 
Street have enough truth and vivacity to 
justify the popularity of this book in 
England and the authors reputation as a 
man of wit. 

* * * *K * 


At the Sign of the Goat and Compasses. By 
Martin Armstrong. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $2.00. 


A CROSS section of life in Crome, a 
little English village clinging pre- 
cariously to its ancient landmarks always 
threatened by the hungry sea. The author 
unveils the secret impulses of a group of 
apparently commonplace men and women 
in this obscure community with detached 
irony and, at the same time, a curious 
sympathy. He—or she —achieves a 
very real effect of viewing succeeding 
generations of people, each one of whom is 
tremendously important in his own eyes, 
as though seen from the top of a high 
tower; busy little insignificances going 
antlike about the small occupations which 
hold their various interests. 

This note of not unkindly irony is 
struck early in the book: 


Along the edge of the field ran a deep 
lane, still called The Lichway. Old Miss 
Latymer, who generally walked out to the 
St. Jude Gate before lunch, followed by 
Fanny, the little black spaniel, liked in dry 
weather to turn up The Lichway and re- 
turn home by a field-path. . . . Ata cer- 
tain point in the lane where an oak tree 
with clutching roots leaned out from the 
bank, Miss Latymer passed unconsciously 
within ten feet of the skeleton of the Lady 
Latymer, wife of Sir Gervase Latymer, 


Vice-Admiral of the Fleet, who lay with 
stretched feet and hands disposed upon a 
hollow breast in the wall of the lane. The 
ribs of her left side had fallen in, dis- 
lodged by the tunneling of the rabbits. 

The little dog, Fanny, loved The Lich- 
way. Quietly and conscientiously she made 
‘it her business to inspect all the rabbit 
holes in both banks. At the far end of the 
lane Miss Latymer frequently spent ten 
minutes in calling for her, and even when 
at last she came to heel it was difficult to 
persuade her to follow her mistress home, 
for her desires kept reverting to the rabbit 
holes. One day, however, she was unusally 
good and followed Miss Latymer home un- 
protesting, with asober and preoccupied air. 
As a result of her investigation of the rab- 
bit holes, she had found one of the Lady 
Latymer’s ribs. On reaching home she laid 
it with great solemnity upon the drawing- 
room hearthrug. 

Miss Latymer rang for Margaret. 
“Margaret,” she said, “ Fanny has brought 
in one of her horrid bones. Will you please 
take it out?” 

Margaret took out the Lady Latymer’s 
rib and threw it into the ashpit. 


It is a book written with rea} delicacy 
and truth, a very restrained comment and 
a vivid picture. 


* * * * * 


Ebony and Ivory. By Llewelyn Powys. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

REPRINT of the sketches of 
African and English life which first 

called attention to the sombre talents of 
Mr. Powys. These short papers are 
written with the accent of de Maupassant, 
making no concessions to the censoring 
amenities. They are powerfully done, 
but one cannot help feeling that they 
are infinitely depressing. 


* * * *K * 


Peter Vacuum. By Anthony Gibbs. New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial 
Press. $2.00. 


HE modest son of Sir Philip Gibbs 

dedicates this, his first novel, “to my 
father, who does this sort of thing so much 
better than I shall ever do.” Filial and 
polite, but inaccurate. The Gibbs family 
has been all too fecund in mediocre books. 
One by one the Gibbses have fallen with a 
rich chocolate splash into that sea of 
sentimentality which distinguishes and 
extinguishes the right-thinking, high- 
minded, and uninspired. craftsman. The 
latest best seller, young Mr. Hamilton 
Gibbs’ first novel, an utterly unimportant, 
mediocre work, has been widely praised as 
a really important novel. Perhaps .the 


critics and publishers will pass by this 
much more promising effort by his nephew 
in silence. 

Mr. Anthony Gibbs has written a faulty, 
mannered, jejune book, but one so gay, 
so amusing, so electric that its faults are 
merely the defects of its qualities; the 
author’s high spirits get out of hand at 
times from sheer exuberance and young 
vitality. Almost he beats Mr. Wodehouse 
at his own game, but he does more than 
Mr. Wodehouse attempts. He has a real 
flair for character and comment; he 
touches tragedy — lightly it is true, but 
with understanding. His story concerns 
Oxford men — English and American — 
thus insuring that transatlantic “reader- 
interest,” so desired by English authors. 
On the whole, a book full of obvious faults, 
but so genuinely alive that one gives three 
rousing, if silent, cheers. 


* * Ke *K * 


Dulcarnon. By Henry Milner Rideout. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 


FINE, improbable, exciting yarn 

concerning a treasure hunt in India 
with its plots and counterplots and its un- 
ravelings of mysteries. The reader will put 
it down with regret — and not until he 
has finished it. The story is written in a 
gay spirit which carries the reader cheer- 
fully through the perils and perplexities 
of Indian adventure. 


* * * * * 


High Noon. By Crosbie Garstin. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
$2.00. 


N intriguing story of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury adventure which has spots of 
real interest and romance. Unfortunately, 
the author loses touch with his story and 
its people. Characters drop out of sight, 
the plot fades away into nothingness; it 
will take two or three additional volumes 
to wind the story off in the conventional 
manner. Mr. Garstin is a competent but 
too hurried craftsman. 


* * *K OK * 


The Black Magician. By R. T. M. Scott. 
New York: E. P. Dutton Co. $2.00. 


MASTER-MINDED detective, al- 

most as coldly intellectual as Sher- 
lock Holmes. A scientific, hypnotizing 
villain, a faithful Hindu servant, a smart 
newsboy, and there you have all the ele- 
ments of a dashing tale of movie crime, 
spiced up to the dullest palate. Great 
statesmen and intellectuals will be kept 
from the service of their country by this 
entertaining unreality. 
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What the World Is Doing 


N August 31, the first year’s opera- 
tion of the Dawes Plan came to a 
close. Although dark days are 
prophesied for the future when the pay- 
ments become greater and 
Germany will be harder 
pressed to meet her reparations payments, 
nothing but satisfaction is expressed by 
Seymour Parker GILBERT, American 
lawyer who is Agent General of Repara- 
tions, with the first year’s results. Total 
payments this year amounted to 1,000,000 
coo gold marks ($238,047,000). “Of this 
total,” said Mr. GILBERT, “800,000,000 
gold marks were derived from the pro- 
ceeds of the German external loan issued 
last fall. The remaining 200,000,000 gold 
marks were paid by the German Rail- 
way Company as interest on 11,000,000,- 
coo gold marks of bonds which it has 
given under the plan for reparation 
purposes.” 

The London Conference which met in 
July and August, 1924, gave final approval 
to the Dawes Plan which was accepted by 
the Reparations Commission and put into 
"effect under the Treaty of 

London, signed August 9, 


Dawes Plan 


History 


1924. It was subsequently ratified by the 
German Reichstag on August 31, 1924, 
and the first year began on September 2, 
1924. Readers of “What the World Is 
Doing” are directed to pages 287 and 288 
of the present issue for a short historical 


(Keystone) 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


summary of the experts’ committees which 
formulated the Plan. 
Wa ter P. Cooke, Buffalo, New York, 


attorney, has been appointed president of - 


the Arbitral Tribunal of Interpretation in 
connection with the operation of the 
, Dawes Plan. The function 
Foe of this Tribunal, which was 
ribunal 
created by the Treaty of 
London, is to decide disputes which may 
arise between the Reparations Commis- 
sion and Germany in regard to the Dawes 
Plan or German legislation enacted in 
execution of the Plan. The Tribunal is 
composed of five members, one appointed 
by the Reparations Commission, one by 
Germany, and three by joint agreement 
between the two. One of these latter was 
to be an American who should also be 
president. It is to this place that Mr. 
Cooke has been appointed. No other 
members have been selected as yet. 
Geneva, in Switzerland, seat of the 
League of Nations, is alive again with 
interest. On September 2, the thirty-fifth 
session of the Council opened with the ten 
members in session together 
— of with eleven representatives 
ations ; 
of Governments’ which, 
while not represented on the Council, are 
concerned in its discussions. Most im- 
portant in the agenda of the Council is 
the consideration of the Mosul question, 
a dispute between Turkey and Great 





The special joint committee on postal rates confers with President Coolidge at White Court. 
Left to right, Congressmen Bell of Georgia, Griest of Pennsylvania, Rauseyer of lowa, 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee, President Coolidge, Senators Moses of New Hampshire, 

and Phipps of Colorado 





(Keystone) 
REAR ADMIRAL JOHN K. RoBISON 


He has succeeded Rear Admiral Robert S. 
Griffin as chief of the Bureau of Engineering, 
Navy Department 


Britain concerning the northern boundary 
of the Kingdom of Irak, now a British 
mandate. 

Mosul was formerly an Ottoman vila- 
yet, claimed in the partition of the Treaty 
of St. Remo by both Turkey and Irak. 
In October, 1924, the dispute was pre- 

sented to the Council of the 
Mosul L wy er 
ague and:a commission, 
headed by Count Pau TELek1, a former 
Prime Minister of Hungary, was appointed 
to study the problem and present recom- 
mendations. Count TELEKi has now filed 
his report which will no doubt be made 
the basis for the Council’s decision. The 
commission completely repudiated the 
legal claims of Britain to the vilayet, 
holding that from “the legal point of view 
Mosul is an integral part of Turkey until 
Turkey has renounced its right of sover- 
eignty.”” However, should the Council 
decide that considerations of an economic, 
geographic, strategic nature warranted 
the separation of all or part of Mosul from 
the Turkish Republic, Turkey is bound, 
by the Treaty of Lausanne, to accept the 
decision. 

On September 1, the League Secretariat 
had been notified that two Premiers, 
nine Foreign Ministers, and one Minister 
of Social Affairs would attend the As- 

sembly of the League. Pre- 
— mier Paintevé of France 
and Prime Minister Batp- 
win of England will represent their 
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(Keystone) 


WALTON A. GREEN 


General Andrews’ appointee to the post of Chief 
Prohibition Investigator 


Governments. Foreign Ministers will 
include M. VANDERVELDE of Belgium, 
M. Brianp of France, M. Benes of 
Czechoslovakia, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN of 
Great Britain, M. Skrzynsk1 of Poland, 
M. Renpis of Greece, M. Duca of 
Roumania, M. Unpen of Sweden, M. 
Nintcuitcu of Serbia, and M. Morra of 
Switzerland. 

Questions touching upon economics, 
health, opium and other dangerous drugs, 
and child welfare will be brought before the 
Assembly. Probably the most important 
matter would be Germany’s 
admission to the League in 
case the security conference 
should reach a successful conclusion in 
time. With Western Europe’s security 
definitely isolated in the discussions 
regarding the security compact, it is 
likely that the Assembly will be largely 
concerned with a rediscussion of the ill- 
fated Geneva Protocol which was laid 
aside last year when Great Britain refused 
to become a party to it and sought a 
different road to something of the same 
end through the security conference. 
Disarmament, arbitration, and security 
were the chief points considered in the 
Protocol, and since these are all matters 
in which most of the fifty-five member 
countries of the League of Nations are 
concerned, it seems inevitable that a 
recpnsideration of the Protocol will take 
place. 

Meanwhile, with Germany’s accept- 
ance of France’s invitation to a_pre- 
liminary conference, jurists from the 
countries concerned have gone to London 

: to thrash out some of the 
Jurists Confer | | bl wr th 

legal problems before the 
formal conference which will consider 
the question. A thick veil of secrecy 
surrounds the deliberations of these 


Geneva 
Protocol 


experts, but, according to a New York 
Times correspondent, negotiations have 
been somewhat halted by the fact that 
Dr. Friepricu Gaus, the German dele- 
gate, came to London “with explicit 
instructions to insist upon a provision 
in the projected compact requiring France 
to refer all questions of sanctions under 
the Treaty of Versailles to the League of 
Nations.” An interesting addition to the 
present informal discussions is Signor 
Pi.ott1, Italian expert. This is Premier 
Mussouini’s first indication that Italy 
would take an interested part in the 
security deliberations. Hitherto, the 
Italian Premier had held to the position 
that the proposals were too indefinite to 
interest his Government. 

Later this month, it is hoped that a 
plenary session of Foreign Ministers and 
Premiers from the interested powers will 
take place, probably at Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland. Dr. Gaus, after 
the London deliberations, 
will carry back his informa- 
tion to Germany, and upon the result of 
his report, the Reich will decide whether 
or not it will consent to the conference. 
It is learned that the British and French 
Foreign Offices have already completed 
a tentative draft of a Rhineland treaty 
which has been placed before the experts 
at London. Upon this, the deliberations 
are said to be based. 

Great surprise attended the announce- 
ment that on August 26 the deadlock 
between JosepH CaiLttaux French Fi- 
nance Minister, and Winston CHURCHILL, 
British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had come to a 
sudden dramatic conclu- 
sion with Great Britain’s acceptance of a 


Rhineland 
Treaty 


Franco-Brit- 
ish Debts 





(Keystone) 


settlement from France of her debt of 
£623,000,000 in sixty-two annual install- 
ments of £12,500,000, or about two per 
cent. The contingent settlement was an 
almost complete surprise since it had 
been reported that M. CarLtaux would 
offer but £10,000,000 while Mr. Cuurcu- 
ILL was demanding twice that amount. 
But there is a point of vital interest to 
America — Britain will accept payments 
of £12,500,000 only if the United 
States Debt Commission, which meets 
with the French commissioners later this 
month, settles upon the same terms. 
The Belgian debt settlement was made 
upon a three and one half per cent basis 
and that the American commissioners 
will make a two per cent settlement with 
the French seems hardly likely. 

The effect of the British proposal — it 
cannot be called a settlement —is to 
place the onus of the debt situation upon 
the United States. If France can obtain 
similar terms from us, then 
everything might be placed 
in a favorable light. But if 
she cannot, then it will appear that 
Britain was willing to be lenient though 
we were not and that the favorable out- 
look in England was darkened by the 
usurious tactics of Uncle Sam. 

President Coo.ipcE is said to be firm 
in his feeling that the British settlement 
shall play no part on determining the 
basis upon which France will be required 
to settle with us. He will 
not be deterred by the 
unfavorable propaganda which is being 
leveled against America by the foreign 
press. Actually, the British proposal is 
another step in a chain of statements and 
events which have served to fix firmly 


Usurious 
America 


Coolidge Firm 


WHERE THEY LANDED 


Memorial boulder at Mere Point, Casco Bay, Maine, where the world flyers first landed on 
American soil 
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upon the American Government the 
distasteful réle of debt collector. Lord 
BALFour announced some time ago that 
Britain would gladly cancel her Interallied 
debts, but that America refused to agree. 
Mr. CuurcuiLt proclaimed last winter 
that England would collect from her 
debtors only the money she required to 
pay the United States. The present 
agreement is only another step and an 
important one. But Washington experts 
have figured that Britain’s generosity 
with France is not so great as might 
appear on the surface. France’s debt to 
Britain was £445,200,000 while the total 
mentioned in the present arrangement 
was £623,000,000. The difference is 
apparently accrued interest which, ex- 
perts figure, seems to have been annually 
compounded at six per cent. This is in 
distinct contrast with the four and one 
half per cent which the United States 
charged Great Britain. 

Italy’s debt funding commissioners will 
probably reach Washington about Octo- 
ber 15. The new Finance Minister, 
Count Votr1, will probably head the 

. delegation. Italy’s debt to 
aecemeteeaes a country i‘ $2,318,- 
852.77..Italy is eager to make some such 
arrangement with the United States as 
was accorded Belgium. She figures that 
approximately two thirds of her debt 
was contracted before the Armistice and 
optimistically figures that she might 
save a pretty penny if this country 
would cancel interest on the pre-Armi- 
stice part. 

After delaying action until August 27, 
President Joun L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers finally signed the order 
calling for a strike of anthracite workers 

__ to become effective at mid- 
— night on August 31. As a 
consequence, September 1 
saw the mines idle, only such men being 
left at work as were necessary to guard 
the property. About 150,000 miners left 
their jobs for the “holiday” which is 
predicted by some to be of short duration 
and by others to be sure to last for two 
months at the very least. The strike 
affects 272 collieries serving 828 mines. 
There are 135 companies involved. The 
strike affects ten counties in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, covering five hundred 
square miles. It is estimated that the 
loss in wages per day will be $1,150,000, 
and that the loss in daily production is 
266,000 tons. This is the ninth strike to 
take place in the anthracite fields since 
1900. President Coo.ipcE will do nothing 
to intervene in the present difficulties, 
it is reported, and New England, the 
largest’ market for anthracite coal, is 
looking for substitutes to take the place 
of the regular fuel. 

On August 31, two naval seaplanes, 
the PN-g No. 1 and the PN-g No. 3, left 
San Pablo Bay, a northern arm of San 
Francisco Bay, on a long flight over the 


(International) 





The PN-9 No. 3 which was forced down by broken oil-pressure lines about 400 miles off the 
California coast on her flight to Hawaii 


™ Pacific to Hawaii. Early 
—" the following day, the latter 
craft was forced down about 

400 miles off the California coast by 
broken oil-pressure lines. That evening, 
the former ’plane, her fuel supply ex- 
hausted, came down about 200 miles 
from Hawaii. The third of the seaplanes 
scheduled for the Hawaiian adventure, 
the PB-1, was scheduled to take off in a 
day or two in an attempt to succeed where 
her two predecessors had failed. Twenty- 
six hours had been allowed by Navy 
officials for the flight of 2,100 nautical 
miles under favorable conditions. The 
PN-1, however, encountered heavy head 
winds, and thisis believed to account for the 
failure of her fuel supply to hold out long 
enough for her toreach the Hawaiian coast. 

Almost coincidental with the failure of 
the Hawaiian flight comes the tragedy 
of the giant Navy dirigible Shenandoah 
which broke in two on September 3, 

during its Western flight, 

Tragedy one cit at haan 
and the other atSharon, Ohio. Fourteen 
officers and enlisted men were killed 
including ZacHary LaNsDOWNE, com- 
mander of the dirigible. Most of the dead 
were killed in the controller cabin which 
was crushed by the fall to earth. Few 
details were included in the early reports 
of the accident. The accident leaves but 
one rigid airship to the Navy Department 
— the Los Angeles. 

The Coast Guard is planning a winter 
drive against rum runners. As a part of 
General ANpDREws’ new plans for making 
the country dry, Rear Admiral Bittarp, 
Winter Drive commandant of the Coast 

Guard, plans to send vessels 
into Southern waters during the winter 
months to halt the ambitious plans of 
rum runners to establish bases in this 


country. The prevalence of liquor ships 
off the Massachusetts and Maine coasts 
has sent more patrol ships north from the 
Greenport, Long Island, base which has 
now been closed. Present operations are 
being conducted from Nantucket. General 
ANDREws’ régime began on September 1. 

The British seamen’s strike threatens 
to take on more alarming proportions. A 
mass meeting of the seamen held in 
Southampton was held on August 30 
with the result that the men 
decided not to sign on ex- 
cept at the old rate of wages. 
On September 2, considerable anxiety was 
felt by passengers aboard the Majestic, 
giant White Star liner, scheduled to 
sail on that date. However, at eleven in 
the morning, with a crowd of her striking 
seamen lining the docks, she backed 
away, her crew 129 men short. As she 
cleared away, a tug steamed alongside, 
its deck packed with men ready to take 
the places of those who had gone ashore. 
The success of company officials in effect- 
ing the sailing of the Majestic is said to be 
a great blow to the strike. Within a few 
days, with other large ships sailing from 
Southampton, it should be decided 
whether the walkout can be made 
effective. The unemployment situation is 
said to be responsible for the ease with 
which strike breakers can be obtained to 
take the places of those who have joined 
the walkout. 

The Federal Reserve Board finds that 
retail trades during the dull mid-summer 
months have been better than in 1924. 
Mail order sales were twenty-nine per cent 
larger than in July, 1924, 
and department store sales 
four per cent larger. The 
optimistic note is said to be reflected in 
all lines of business. 
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Building for America’s growth 


The early builders of America made their houses of rough 





hewn logs or of stone or adobe lifted from the earth. Settle- 
ments grew to towns, towns to cities. Small stores and shops 
were built, and these in turn were torn down to make room for 
bigger ones. Roads, bridges and railways were constructed. 
Factories and skyscrapers were erected. And so, swiftly, the 
America of today appeared, still growing. 


In the midst of the development came the telephone. No 
one can tell how much of the marvelous later growth is due 
to it—how much it has helped the cities, farms and industries 
to build. We do know that the telephone became a part of 
the whole of American life and that it not only grew with 
the country, but contributed to the country’s growth. 


Communication by telephone has now become so important 
that every American activity not only places dependence 
upon the telephone service of today, but demands even greater 
service for the growth of tomorrow. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








Poison Gas and Pacifists 
(Continued from page 291) 

with ideals of reduced taxation and a 

national preparedness increasingly civil 

and civilian. The question then becomes 

one of whether the outlawry of this 


particular weapon will endanger peace 
more than advance it. It is obvious that 
complete disarmament will not be realized 
simultaneously among all nations. That is 
a hope in which no thinking person can 
indulge. Accordingly, it must come about 
through a few nations limiting certain 





armaments by steps. Is it wise, therefore, 
in the interest of universal peace to select 
as the first subject of agreement a type of 
weapon peculiarly difficult to control and 
fraught with temptation for a morally 
weak or hard pressed combatant? 


HE outlawry of warfare by gases will 

not bring world peace unless we 
assume that nations fight in order to use 
chemicals. In other words, to outlaw gas 
warfare will not strike at those causes of 
dispute which precipitate wars. Those who 
argue for an approach to peace through 
world courts, international conferences, 
and the like, are in a much more logical 
position than those who confuse the causes 
of war with its methods. Their measures 
seek to adjust international differences at 
their source rather than dictate the pre- 
cise manner of their settlement by arms. 





The Cop Will Get You 


(Continued from page 292) 


picturization of crime are the same words: 
“You CANT Win!” The campaign is 
directed in a large measure at the poten- 
tial criminal — the man who is just on 
the borderland of crime —the young 
gangster whose chief ambition is to emu- 
late someone whom he knows to be work- 
ing under the shadow of the law. 

In the other half of the campaign, the 
police officer is shown in acts which are to 
him matters of daily routine and which 
the public often fails to appreciate fully. 
This part of the series performs a triple 
service. First, it creates a better impres- 
sion of the police in the minds of -the 
people; second, it increases the morale 
of the officers themselves; and third, it 
conveys to the mind of the crook and the 
potential crook the knowledge that he 
has a powerful opponent to reckon with. 

The law enforcement campaign is 
made up of eighteen car cards, two of 
which are here reproduced. Nine of the 
cards are of the first series, and nine of 
the second. They are to be shown con- 


currently. There will be one “ You CANT | 


Win!” card in one car, and one “ Ready” 
card in the next car. The cards are 
changed twice a month. 

The men who comprise the Law En- 
forcement Campaign Committee do not 
believe that there are any “‘superminds”’ 
engaged in crime today, despite the 
accounts of writers of detective and 
mystery stories. The analysis of Mr. 
Barron G. Collier, deputy police com- 
missioner of New York City and a 
member of the Committee, is that it is 
fear which causes the criminal to flee to 
the ends of the earth to escape capture. 
Fear, in the end, is the cause of confes- 
sion and surrender by the man who can 
stand the strain no longer. Mr. Collier 
thus sums up the case: “The one great 
deterrent to crime today is Fear. 
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“Every crook and every potential 
crook fears the law — that power stronger 
than himself which constantly dogs his 
heels; unmercifully tracks him down; 
enternally overshadows him. 

“And yet this fear alone is insufficient 
to prevent crime. The solution of this 
seeming inconsistency lies in under- 
standing the mental make-up of the 
criminal and potential criminal. 

“He is a criminal because of two things: 
First, he believes that the world owes 
him a better livelihood than he can get 
through honest labor. Second, he is in- 
nately a gambler - — believes that he can 
“beat the game.” His fear of the law is 
not lessened one trifle, but his gambling 
instinct drives him on in his belief that 
in the long run he will win. 

“This campaign is based on these facts. 
While we do this through a series of nine 
cards directed to the crook and to the 
potential crook, we run another series of 
nine cards directed to the people of the 
city, and to the police themselves, show- 
ing the efficiency, the readiness, the fitness 
of the New York Police to protect us 
against crime and accident, to aid us and 
serve us in every need.” 

In all probability, this campaign for the 
reduction of crime will appear in other 
large cities of the United States, the text 
matter of the car cards being a to 
fit the particular locality. 
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SUMMER is the second volume of 
Romain Rolland’s magnificent study of 
a woman, ‘‘The Soul Enchanted.” 


The story is complete and can be read 
irrespective of its predecessor. Uniform 
with ‘‘Annette and Sylvie.”’ 


_ $2.50 at all booksellers 





HENRY HOLT & CO. 
19 West 44th Street 
New York City 





























Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


THE Sinntivontance articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


EDITORIALS: A Fatiinc Hero. 1. Discuss 
the lesson Babe Ruth’s downfall has for heroes 
and hero worshipers. 


Uncre Sam’s Pasture. 1. Explain - a Sen- 
atorial committee is taking evidence ‘on the 
administration of grazing lands in the national 
forests. 2. What would the ‘stockmen like to do 
about the whole grazing rate issue? 3. Discuss the 
effect their plan would have on the national forest 
system. 4. Is the decrease in fees that the stockmen 
demand justified by the recent study of current 
ratse on adjacent private lands? 5. Why has the 
Forestry Bureau the better of the argument? 


TuHEsE CHINESE ARE Queer. 1. Explain why 
military service is popular in China. 2. Give an 
example of the lengths to which Chinamen will go 
in order to get into the army. 3. Discuss the way 
one Chinese general treated some ex-soldiers who 
became bandits. 4. How did the public regard this 
general’s efficient police work. 


Tue Cop Witt Ger You. 1. As you read this 
article through you will perhaps be most impressed 
with the part which psychology plays in this cam- 
paign against crime. Those pupils who are inter- 
ested in conveying ideas through posters will be 
able to think up many which the class will be 
interested in hearing the originator describe. 
Amplify this poster idea in other ways. Describe 
how it could be utilized in Fire Prevention, A Thrift 
Campaign, Automobile Accidents, and Better 
English Week. The idea is capable of infinite ex- 
pansion, and students, given rein, will develop 
surprising ingenuity; they covet opportunities for 
enlarged responsibilities, 


New Enctanp Losses Its Grip. 1. The student 
may be asked to condense into a single paragraph 
the dominant idea of this article. He could first try 
rewording the title into phrases such as these: 
The Senate Deserts the President, Politics in a 
Changed Senate, The West Holds the Sceptre in 
the Senate, Stranded on a Lone Rock. In another 
exercise that would prove profitable and interesting 
in some schools, the teacher could suggest that 
individual students assume the part of individual 
Senators. The boy who took the part of Senator 
Borah, for example, would study Borah’s views and 
personality, and in a carefully prepared speech 
reveal Borah’s attitude toward’ the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The dramatic 
instincts of the class will quickly expand the idea. 
A book that will prove especially helpful in such a 
project is Ethel Robson’s “Dramatic Episodes in 
Congress and Parliament.” 


Poison Gas anv Pacirists. 1. Distinguish the 
three types of the pacifist as here analyzed. 2. Do 
you find them to be mutually exclusive? 3. With 
which type do you find yourself most in sympathy? 
4. What is your opinion concerning our right to 
employ gas in warfare? Justify this opinion. Can you 
justify it on the grounds of retaliation. 5. Comment 


on the exaggerated stories about Lewisite. What are . 


the facts in the case? After studying the statistics 
published here on page 290 and 291, comment in 
detail on their significance. 6. Explain the term gas 
neurasthenia. 7. What are the data concerning the 
blinding effects of gas? 8. What bearing on the 
question has the effect of gas on the civilian popu- 
lation? 9. Comment on the feasibility of outlawing 
gas by international agreement. 10. What can you 
say about the probability of the use of gas in any 
future warfare? 
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“One of the significant and 
important literary events of the 
year.” INDEPENDENT 
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Keyserling’s 
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TRAVEL 
DIARY 


of a 
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Translated by J. Holroyd Reece 





“It seems to answer all the questions 
of everybody’s soul-searching. One 
of the most absorbing of all recent 


books,” —N. Y. Times. 


gra Printing. 2 volumes, $10.00 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing 
About It? 


Over 8,000 employers of 
the United States are carr 
ing Group Insurance on the 
lives of 2,225,000 employees. 


This insurance covers whole groups 
of employees under a single contract 
without medical examination, in 
amounts varying from $500 to 
$10,000 per employee. Includes 
total permanent disability without 
extra charge. 

GROUP INSURANCE for em- 
ployees of factories, stores and 
bus ness concerns of all kinds is 
rapidly increasing. It has proved 
of value to those who have adopted 
it, and others will take it up as soon 
as they learn of its usefulness. 

Our book on *“‘GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE” will gladly be 
mailed you without obligation. 


Amiens 


mUSETT® 


ASTRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. Liberal as to Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way. 
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WANTED 


Young man, physician, wants position 
as traveling companion: 
c/o THE INDEPENDENT, 10 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass.. 


address S. B. 






















[ntroducing— 
The Independent Book Service 


Why? 


Our regular book reviews and book announcements are, after all, 
no more nor less than a convenience for our subscribers. The Inde- 
pendent Book Service is an extension of this convenience. 








We know that you read a large number of books each year. It is 
our purpose to help you get the books you want more easily and more 
promptly. Hence, this new service. 


Service — 


We are prepared to make prompt mail deliveries not only of those 
books reviewed or advertised in THE INDEPENDENT, but of any books 
in print, at the regular bookshop .prices. We pay the postage and 
forward monthly statements, saving you the inconvenience of open- 
ing a number of small accounts. 

















\ } 

Announcements of the latest books will be sent each month to” 
subscribers availing themselves of this service, and we shall be glad 
to keep you informed of the new publications in any field of special 

interest to you if you will check it on the coupon. 





The fact that you are a regular subscriber for THE INDEPENDENT 
establishes your credit. Mail the coupon to us, and we will enter 
your name on our list of charge customers and send you our latest 


book list. 


—_—<—<— a oe oe oe oe oe ee oe oe ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a Oh ei Os ER iia Sd Sy, —— — 
The Independent Book Service 
10 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your latest book list and 
initeae: aang aes heh ieee tpi He le Bh Roe 
Independent Book Service. I am particularly ‘ 
interested in the subjects which I have checked. 


I wish to secure the following books at once: 
(Give name of author and publisher where possible.) 











History Essays Religion _ 
Biography Education Music eo ae ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee 
Travel Philosophy Art | 
esaiey at A (en 
Drama Sports Science Please send them as soon as possible and charge | 





Economics Children’s Books them to my account. 




















